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FROM THE EARLIEST of our colonial days, financial relations 
between England and the United States have been intimate 
and extensive. English merchant bankers financed ventures 
in American settlement, and granted credits to finance gov- 
ernment, commerce and railroad building in the United 
States. At the outset of World War I, it has been estimated, 
we were indebted to the extent of about $6,000,000,000 to 
Europe, the greater part to Great Britain. .During that war, 
a substantial portion of this debt was liquidated. Then we 
entered a new period in our history. 

This period has been one of world struggles to support our 
democratic traditions of personal freedom, individual initia- 
tive, free enterprise and competition. Twice over these 
intervening years the United States and the United Kingdom 
have become allied spiritually, militarily, economically, and 
financially, in the closest possible way, to maintain an inde- 
pendence of existence in a world where space and distance 
are being pulled ever closer together. 


* An essay presented to Francis Neilson, Litt.D., on the occasion of his eightieth birth- 
day. [Copyright, 1947, by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. ] 
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Today the world faces a gigantic task of reconstruction, 
There is every evidence that in that task the United States 
and the United Kingdom have great stakes in common. 


I 
Recent Developments in Anglo-American Finance 


BETWEEN JUNE 30, 1917 and June 30, 1919 our gross Fed- 
eral debt expanded from $2,975,618,000 to $25,482,034,000 
or from $28.57 to $240.09 per capita. A considerable por- 
tion of this substantial increase resulted from our intimate 
financial relations with our allies in World War I. By four 
different Acts, passed by Congress between April 24, 1917 
and July 8, 1918, advances of $10,000,000,000 were author- 
ized to be made to foreign governments.’ For these advances, 
we received obligations in the form of certificates of indebt- 
edness, payable at fixed and early dates of maturity. As the 
debtor governments were unable to pay at maturity, the 
certificates became demand obligations carrying aggregate 
annual interest charges of $475,000,000. 

In addition to these direct loans, huge supplies in Europe 
at the end of the conflict were sold on credit and occupa- 
tional expenses were incurred. These obligations were now 
funded by fifteen European nations, the total principal of 
the debts under these agreements being fixed at $11,522,- 
000,000 of which $4,600,000,000 was due from Great Britain, 
to be repaid over a period of sixty-two years.” Payments 
under these funding arrangements were made each year ac- 
cording to schedule until 1931. Great Britain paid her in- 
stallment in full in 1932. One year later, in June, 1933, only 
Finland paid in full! 

After a brief interlude, World War II exploded. In 


1 The largest credit, $4,300,000,000, was extended to Great Britain. France received 
$3,000,000,000, Italy $1,600,000,000. 

2 In addition, unfunded obligations in excess of one billion dollars were due collectively 
from Germany, Russia, Armenia, and Nicaragua. 
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March, 1941 when the war had spread over an ever widening 
portion of the earth’s surface, the Lend-Lease Act was passed 
by Congress providing for billions of dollars of credit in kind, 
merchandise, food, airplanes, tanks, ordnance, and ammuni- 
tion to the democracies of the world attacked by the Axis 
powers. Lend-lease assistance to thirty-eight allies up to 
August 31, 1946 represented a total of $48,520,530,000, while 
reverse lend-lease amounted to $7,387,042,000 leaving a net 
sum on lend-lease of $41,133,488,000, an amount several 
times as large as the aggregate credits which we had granted 
to our allies of World War I. The British Empire again was 
our greatest beneficiary, having received $31,367,560,000, 
against which reverse lend-lease of $6,319,790,000 applied, 
leaving a net sum of $25,047,770,000. Soviet Russia was 
second, having received net lend-lease aid of $11,264,430,000. 

The extent and the intimacy of our current financial rela- 
tions with Great Britain are indicated by the fact that not 
only will no attempt be made to collect any material sum 
from these tremendous advances under lend-lease, but that 
under a joint resolution of Congress dated July 15, 1946, we 
have agreed to extend to Great Britain additional credit up 
to $4,400,000,000. By the Anglo-American Agreement 
signed in Washington on December 6, 1945, that credit is 
divided into two parts, $650,000,000 representing a final set- 
tlement for all outstanding lend-lease and surplus property 
claims, and $3,750,000,000 representing a maximum line of 
credit upon which the British may draw any time up to and 
including December 31, 1951. Outstanding credits under 
this agreement will carry interest at the rate of two per cent 
perannum. The interest and principal will be repaid in 50 
equal annual installments beginning on December 31, 1951. 

For more than two years prior to Pearl Harbor, the British 
fought the Nazi attacks from the air and the threat by in- 
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vasion by sea as her European allies fell one by one. Prior to 
the passage of the Lend-Lease Act, the British had purchased 
and contracted for all possible military, aircraft, and naval 
equipment and supplies that could be obtained in the United 
States, and had liquidated these obligations from their avail- 
able dollar resources and from a $390,000,000 loan made by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in July, 1941, se- 
cured by the pledge of British-owned American securities, 
When we entered the war, “lend-lease became a two-way 
street” in a modified sense of the expression; American forces 
in Great Britain were housed, fed, transported, and partly 
equipped with the aid of reverse lend-lease. The smaller part 
of the credit extended to Great Britain under the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement amounting to $650,000,000 
represents the final settlement of all outstanding lend-lease 
and surplus property claims. This settlement is based on the 
premise that the overwhelming portion of lend-lease aid has 
been directly consumed in the most destructive and terrible 
war in all history and is now water over the dam. 

The larger part of this current credit, amounting to 
$3,750,000,000, was granted to Britain to enable her to help 
herself to recover from the effect of years of little or no 
foreign trade, when every resource was being stretched to 
produce the maximum number of warships, aircrafts, ord- 
nance, equipment, and supplies to carry on her struggle for 
sheer existence. Time is now needed to rebuild British fac- 
tories, to equip plants with modern machinery, to purchase 
raw material, to convert that raw material into finished prod- 
ucts, to export the finished products to the four corners of 
the globe, to re-build a world trade which is so absolutely 
essential to her economy, time to regain her economic strength 
and position lost in the common war. This amount will 
balance her foreign payments, that is, offset the estimated 
excess of imports over exports through 1951. 
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In return for these credits, Britain agrees to co-operate in 
long-range commercial policies, in building a world economy 
which we both want and need, a high level of international 
commerce and employment through reductions in barriers to 
world trade. We both want a free and prosperous Europe, 
a free and prosperous world. After July 15, 1947, pounds 
sterling received by foreign suppliers of the British market 
will be made freely convertible into other currencies so that 
the tendency for trade to be channeled along bilateral lines 
will be materially lessened. These arrangements so carefully 
negotiated and then debated in Congress and in Parliament, 
it is hoped, will make possible in conjunction with other cur- 
rent international co-operative movements, the expansion 
of employment, production, exchange, and consumption 
throughout the world, that is, a high level of world industry 
and commerce. 

Il 
Correlating Anglo-American Financial Policies 

IT BECOMES MORE EVIDENT daily that the hazards of the 
peace we have won are great. Our joint heritage with Great 
Britain in democracy, in freedom of press, in freedom of 
speech, in freedom of religion, in freedom of assembly, in 
freedom of politics, and in the right to live one’s own life 
free of totalitarian oversight, domination, and regimentation, 
has made it natural that we should consider world policies 
along parallel lines to protect that great common heritage. 
The open line of credit of $4,400,000,000 testifies that this 
correlation is worldwide and has become economic and finan- 
cial in a very practical way. The stage is the world. The 
stakes are security for ourselves and for the British Empire, 
expanding world trade and prosperity. We are committed 
to stand and plan and work together. 

For many decades London was the financial center of the 
world and pounds sterling the acknowledged international 
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currency. In the early years of our own national life, it wa; 
a common practice for American merchants to keep their 
books in pounds, shillings, and pence, and to have an extra 
blank column on the pages in their ledgers to be used when 
converting the first entries into dollars and cents at their 
leisure. 

Over the decades the English technique of investing funds 
in foreign securities was eased by the creation of nominees, 
that is, recognized responsible financial houses which earned 
a profit in “marking for dividends.” In more recent years, 
as the pressure for international investing developed in our 
New York financial market, the modified technique of in- 
vesting in the stocks of selected representative foreign corpo- 
rations in a manner which would conform more closely with 
our financial customs, practices, and requirements was de- 
veloped by the use of American Depositary Receipts and 
American Share Certificates.* 

The Securities Act of 1933 and the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 did not contemplate restrictions in the buying, 
selling, or holding of shares in foreign corporations by a pri- 
vate investor in the United States, as distinguished from an 
underwriter or dealer in securities. No part of these Acts, 
and no paragraph of any regulation which has been issued 
over the year by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
would seem to have been compiled for the purpose of altering 
this fundamental assumption. The economic wisdom of re- 
stricting such foreign investments by individuals would be 
questionable, and its practical enforcement virtually impos- 
sible. As the most powerful industrial nation in the post- 
war world we have tremendous ability to export capital 
through the organization of wholly owned or partly owned 
foreign subsidiaries of American corporations, through the 
underwriting of securities of successful foreign business cor- 


3 For an account of the origin and functioning of these devices, see my “Security 
Exchanges in World Finance,” New York, 1947, pp. 20 ff. 
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porations in our financial markets, and through the investing 
in shares of foreign corporations which already have distribu- 
tion in some one of the financial centers of the rest of the 
world. The international trading in securities may well affect 
balances of payments and constitute an important part in the 
reorganization of the mechanism of foreign exchange. 

American Depositary Receipts and American Share Cer- 
tificates come under the jurisdiction of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission when there is a public offering under 
the Securities Act of 1933, and when admitted to trading on 
a national securities exchange under the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. In the light of our great ability to export 
capital in a world where the absolute necessities and the utili- 
ties as well as the luxuries of civilization have received the 
most intensive destruction over the widest area in all history, 
where war-exhausted countries need extensive financial assist- 
ance to rebuild their shattered economies, it would seem ex- 
pedient that the utmost consideration be given to the means 
for smoothing the way for international financial relations. 
To such an objective the Securities and Exchange Commission 
undoubtedly would subscribe as essential to reach the overall 
objectives of nondiscrimination in world trade and material 
expansion in world trade, the basis of the Bretton Woods 
Agreements, the Anglo-American Financial Agreement, and 
the International Trade Organization. 

Three possible approaches with varying degrees of regu- 
lation and control to that area of international finance and 
trade which could be materially affected by the issuance of 
American Depositary Receipts and American Share Certifi- 
cates, might well receive consideration to reach such a broad 
and fundamental objective. These three approaches are out- 
lined in the following paragraphs. The least possible regu- 
lation is outlined in the first approach which is based on the 
assumption that these instruments are actual substitutes for 
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foreign securities and so might well be considered foreign 
securities, a greater degree of regulation in the second ap. 
proach under which these securities are considered as de- 
finitive domestic securities, and still more regulation in the 
third approach which considers the posibility of the unifica- 
tion of disclosure requirements under the laws of the United 
States and Great Britain: 


1. Depositary Receipts and Share Certificates Considered 
“Substitutes” for Foreign Securities: In investing in the 
securities of foreign corporations in the form of “‘substitu- 
tion certificates,” that is, American Depositary Receipts and 
American Share Certificates which might be listed or ad- 
mitted to trading privileges on national securities exchanges, 
the requirements of the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 
might possibly be more liberally interpreted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, or the Act might be amended by 
Congressional legislation substantially exempting these instru- 
ments. The basic assumption for such an approach would 
be that American Depositary Receipts and American Share 
Certificates actually are substitution certificates for foreign 
securities. On this assumption no material restriction would 
exist in trading on national securities exchanges of issues listed 
on approved foreign exchanges as no restrictions exist in the 
purchase of definitive foreign securities in a foreign market 
or in our over-the-counter market by a private investor in 
the United States as distinguished from an underwriter or 
dealer in securities. Those interested in the expansion of 
American financial interest throughout the world, who be- 
lieve that foreign investment would assist in the growth of 
world trade, under the assumption of this approach, would 
have a recognized medium of international finance which 
has been tested in the New York financial market through 
years of war and peace, prosperity and depression. 
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2. Depositary Receipts and Share Certificates Considered 
Definitive Domestic Securities: If American Depositary Re- 
ceipts and American Share Certificates are not considered 
as substitution certificates for foreign securities, but in the 
nature of definitive domestic securities, they would then be 
subject automatically to the provisions of the Securities Act 
of 1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the rules 
and regulations of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
issued under these two Acts. Under this second approach 
the primary subject of disclosure of information would have 
two possible interpretations: 


(a) Financial and collateral information available in the country of 
origin, while adequate according to existing laws, rules, regulations, and 
customs of such a country, might not quite fulfill the disclosure require- 
ments of the Securities and Exchange Commission. The question would 
arise as to whether such information, adequate in the country of origin, 
should be considered adequate or substantially adequate by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission for the purpose of allowing the purchase and 
sale of American Depositary Receipts and American Share Certificates 
representing the issues of those corporations on the floors of national securi- 
ties exchanges, even if the information might not fulfill the full disclosure 
requirements of the Commission. In other words should disclosure require- 
ments adequate in the country of origin be considered adequate for world 
trading in those particular securities in the United States? 

(b) Financial and collateral information available in the country of 
origin might provide adequate or substantially adequate disclosure accord- 
ing to the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and the rules and regulations 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. The question then would 
arise as to whether such financial and collateral information freely available 
to the public in the country of origin, might be considered adequate for 
the purpose of the Securities and Exchange Commission to permit listing 
or trading privileges on the floors of national securities exchanges, or 
whether the Commission would require the foreign corporation, itself, or 
some individual or agency that might not be associated with the corpora- 
tion but interested in the distribution of its securities, to file the infor- 
mation available in the country of origin, in the United States directly or 
indirectly with the Commission at periodic intervals. In other words, 
should disclosure requirements in the country of origin be substantially 
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adequate according to the requirements of our Securities and Exchange 
Commission, would that disclosure abroad be adequate or would it be neces- 
sary that the information be filed with the Commission? 

3. Unification of Disclosure. Requirements under laws of 
United States and Great Britain: The third approach applies 
specifically to our relations with Britain. If American De- 
positary Receipts and American Share Certificates are not to 
be considered in the nature of “substitution certificates” for 
foreign securities for the purpose of listing or trading privi- 
leges on the floors of national securities exchanges as outlined 
in the first approach; if information is adequate according to 
the laws, rules, regulations, and customs of the country of 
origin but is not to be considered adequate according to the 
requirements of the Securities and Exchange Commission as 
outlined in the first part of the second approach; if adequate 
or substantially adequate information according to the re- 
quirements of the Securities and Exchange Commission is 
available in the country of origin but that information is not 
considered sufficient by the Commission unless filed directly 
or indirectly with the Commission as outlined in the second 
part of the second approach; the question then arises as to 
whether consideration should be given to the idea of unifying 
or correlating the subject of disclosure and the simultaneous 
acceptance of that information as applied to the securities of 
public corporations at least in both the United States and the 
United Kingdom? 

Il 


A Basis for a Broadening Financial Market 


IF THE EXTENSIVE AMENDMENTs proposed in the Report of 
the Committee on Company Law Amendmeni do not quite 
satisfy the full requirements of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, although many of the suggested amendments go 
farther toward full disclosure than are required in the United 
States under existing legislation and under the rules and regu- 
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lations of the Commission,* it is suggested this subject be 
thoroughly and completely analyzed and studied by an 
Anglo-American Securities Commission interested in the 
closely related subjects of corporate disclosure, international 
finance, and world trade. 

Should there happen to be blind spots among the extensive 
amendments suggested to the Companies Act, 1929, by the 
Comprehensive Cohen Report from the viewpoint of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, no matter how limited 
they may be, or should the requirements of the Commission 
not seem adequate to those interested in disclosure in Britain, 
it might be expedient, practical, and desirable that these ques- 
tions be thoroughly explored for mutual solution. 

If the disclosure requirements of the United States and the 
United Kingdom could then be unified by suggestions made 
by such an Anglo-American Securities Commission, rules and 
regulations covering the listing and the trading in American 
Depositary Receipts and American Share Certificates on na- 
tional security exchanges could be modified so that trading 
would be as free in the United States in these instruments as 
is trading under normal conditions in stocks of American 
corporations in London. 

We should then have a basis for a broadening financial 
market in a world which must look to the United States for 
capital on an unprecedented scale if the world remains at 
peace, and if a higher standard of living produced by indus- 
trialization is the political and economic objective in demo- 
cratic countries which believe freedom of enterprise and 
freedom of the individual are fundamental conceptions of a 
way of life. 

New York 


*For a discussion of the Companies Act and the Cohen report, see the section on 
United States and British ‘Disclosure Laws’” in my “Security Exchanges in World 
Finance,” op. cit., pp. 25 ff. 
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Concentration in American Agriculture 


ELco GREENSHIELDs in The Agricultural Situation for January, 1947, 
gives a few facts and figures on present farm trends which highlight some 
basic national economic problems. For instance, he quotes the figures to 
substantiate what every observer has realized for quite some time, namely, 
that farms are getting larger and fewer, or in other words, that the family- 
sized farm is being squeezed out of existence. 

The average farm for the country as a whole is now 50 acres larger than 
25 years ago, 20 acres larger than five years ago. That is an average which 
combines the less-than-ten-acre plots with the big ranches of the West. 
These mere residential plots which have increased over 300,000 since World 
War I, and nearly 90,000 in the past five years, are, strictly speaking, not 
farms. Accordingly, the loss of family-sized farms, 20 to 174 acres, has 
been much greater than the figures would indicate. 

The present total of all farms, about 5,860,000 units, is 600,000 less 
than in 1920, despite the 186,000,000-acre increase in land in farms. Of 
the 1.1 billion acres in farms, 40 per cent, or nearly 460,000,000 acres, 
is in units of over 1,000 acres. In the West in 1945 there were 260 
ranches of over 100,000 acres, 100 more than in 1940. Nearly 10 per 
cent of the farms in the West are now over 1,000 acres and account for 
80 per cent of the farm land in the region. 

When the expression of “‘over 1,000 acres” is used, it should be under- 
stood that many of these units are closer to 5,000 acres in size than 1,000. 
Such huge tracts now account for about 15 per cent of the farm land in 
the South, 20 per cent in the Mid-West, 3 per cent in the East. 

Family-sized farms now account for only about one-third of all farms 
and have been restricted to about a fourth of the farm land. 

Mechanization, new technology, and economic pressure, especially the 
latter, account for the losing battle being waged by family farmers. 
Despite the fact that all history proves the dire social and economic results 
of land monopoly, and despite the fact that big commercial farming has 
had to be subsidized constantly here in America, the policy is still being 
encouraged in the upper circles. This is not just a problem for the family 
farmer. This is a city dweller’s problem. The man or group who carry 
the bread basket hold the power of life and death. Do we want anyone 
to have that power of life and death? Do we want that power concen- 
trated in the hands of a few corporations and wealthy individuals? 

ANTHONY J. ADAMS 


Institute of Social Order, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Brazil Builds a New City 


By Sicrip DE Lima 


FIVE YEARS AGO, the swampy lowlands of Baixada Fluminense, 
twenty-five miles from the modern metropolis of Rio de 
Janeiro, were a vast sea of hostile vegetation broken only by 
the thin ribbon of the highway to Petropolis. Typical of all 
Brazil is the basic, unending struggle of man against nature, 
and here the green, untamed, luxuriant jungle backed by the 
evil ally, malaria, waged an unequal contest. 

Today, the jungle is cleared; the swamp is drained; medi- 
cal services and sanitation have virtually stamped out malaria. 
An airplane factory is in operation; in outlying areas a large 
modern poultry farm, piggeries and large cattle ranches have 
been established, while within the 12,000-acre tract is rising 
one of the first complete cities in the world to be planned in 
accordance with modern, scientific, sociological and industrial 
principles. 

This “city of tomorrow” is called by Brazilians Cidade dos 
Motores, city of motors. It is planned for a population of 
25,000 persons. But, unique among the host of housing proj- 
ects and developments that have sprung up all over South 
America since the first workers’ housing inaugurated by Chile 
some forty years ago, this city envisages a whole new way of 
life for its population and for Brazil as a whole. 

Housing generally has long been a major public issue in 
Brazil. Jacob Crane, Special Assistant to the Administrator, 
United States National Housing Authority, noted early last 
year that Brazilian work has been outstanding for good con- 
crete engineering and the ingenuity of design. Public pro- 
jects, notably the Realengo development near Rio, have been 
financed with social security reserve funds. Private build- 
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ing, likewise, has enjoyed an unprecedented boom, much of 
it, unfortunately, of a speculative nature, with new banks 
springing up everywhere with nominal capital to finance 
realty operations. 


Part of a Program for Economic Reconstruction 


CipADE Dos Mortores, however, has firmer roots than a land 
boom and wider implications than a housing development, 
important as it is to move out slum dwellers who, living in 
the tin shack favellas, rifle garbage cans as a matter of course 
and haunt the gay-looking public markets for scraps to 
live on. 

Statistics of the actual conditions of the Brazilian working 
population generally are not reliable. Yet they do show a 
high birth rate associated with the prevalence of diseases due 
largely to malnutrition. In 1938, Jodo Pinheiro Filho in his 
searching analysis of Problemas Brasileiros affirmed that Brazil 
is a “vast hospital.” Rio’s hospitals currently are filled with 
the starving who are kept a while, fed up and released only to 
starve again. The recent food riots in the capital, ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover’s reports a few months earlier that Brazil had 
hardly enough food to feed half her own 45,000,000 people 
adequately, the spiraling inflation with antecedents back in 
the early ’thirties, underline the necessity for Brazil to over- 
haul her economy. 

It is significant that the Vargas regime, the interim Linhares 
Government, and the present Administration of President 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra as well as every party represented in 
Congress are unanimous in their support of industrialization. 
Cidade dos Motores is an integral part of this long-range pro- 
gram. ‘The master plans worked-out for the city embrace 
the whole surrounding region and look to the mechanization 
and modernization of agriculture in the adjoining territory 
as well as the building of a complete industrial center. 
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In charge of the whole regional development is the pioneer- 
ing official, Brigadier-General Antonio Guedes Muniz, Chief 
of the Brazilian Airplane Factory. As in the case of Brazil’s 
Volta Redonda steel plant, when a town was set up to serve 
the factory, the Cidade dos Motores was conceived as part of 
the Fabrica Nacional de Motores. 

Recognizing, however, that the haphazard growth of the 
region would repeat the chaos which exists in most industrial 
cities, the Brazilian Government and General Muniz in May, 
1943, commissioned Paul Lester Wiener and José Luis Sert, 
New York town planners, to draw up a master plan within 
flexible outlines and to prepare working drawings. 

Many planners have dreamed of designing a complete new 
city, but here at last was not a blue-print for Utopia, or a 
model of cardboard, match-wood and paper, but an actual 
program for a town that will serve as a model for Brazil, 
demonstrating a harmony of industrial efficiency with high 
living standards. 

Wiener and Sert are both widely known as champions of 
modern architecture and leaders in the field of urban plan- 
ning. They serve as officers in the well known international 
architectural organization, C.1.A.M. (Congrés Interna- 
tionaux d’ Architecture Modern) and are members of the 
American Society of Architects and Planners. During the 
war, they developed important new construction systems for 
pre-fabrication and site fabrication as consultants to the 
Office of Production Research and Development of the War 
Production Board. 


A Complete Industrial Center 
THE TOWN, a complete industrial center, is to be built around 
the airplane engine factory and a second factory for the 
manufacture of tractors soon to be added. The engine 
factory, which uses American production line methods, se- 
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cured special equipment from the United States through ; 
loan of $1,220,000 from the Export-Import Bank. Aside 
from this loan, however, all construction is being financed 
with Brazilian funds. Special technical assistance has been 
provided by various private American corporations, notably 
Pratt and Whitney. 

For their broad yet infinitely detailed scheme for the mod- 
ern city, Wiener and Sert drew on years of experience, build- 
ing here and abroad. They also drew heavily on the CIAM’s 
studies of the problems of the modern city and followed with 
modifications the precepts laid down in the Town Planning 
Chart drafted by the CIAM in Athens in August, 1933. The 
CIAM holds that plans concerned with the development of 
cities and the regions that surround them should exhibit a 
maximum of flexibility and also take into account the time 
factor, establishing periods of time in which various phases 
of the program would take place. The master plan for 
Cidade dos Motores, then, is not merely a predetermined pat- 
tern, but charts the course of the development of the city 
for a period of about ten years, and follows the program for 
industry and agriculture for the region as a whole. 

The plans drawn up by Wiener and Sert have now been 
accepted by the Brazilian government and ground has been 
broken for the construction of the first unit of the town, a 
residential section to house some 6,000 persons in modern 
apartment buildings constructed around a central education 
and recreation area. 

The entire city is divided into four units. It will grow 
neighborhood by neighborhood and experiences gained in one 
will influence the design of the next. Building materials and 
the type of construction and the general layout of the town 
have been carefully adapted to climatic conditions and to the 
special needs of the industrial population the city is designed 
to serve. 
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The population density is about one hundred persons to an 
acre, a figure reached after considering climatic conditions, 
walking conditions and maintenance problems. Planning 
throughout has been kept to the scale of the pedestrian with 
average walking distance to the civic center of less than a 
quarter of a mile. Most walks are protected from the sun 
by roofs. 

Both modern planning which isolates busy thoroughfares 
from nearby buildings and the fact that Brazilian workers 
rarely own automobiles, militate against automobile roads 
criss-crossing the neighborhoods. However, there are periph- 
eral roads serving the civic centers from all sides, and ample 
parking lots near the buildings. 

Climatic conditions also demanded special devices in the 
buildings themselves. Three wall systems were developed, a 
sun baffle, a pierced concrete screen construction, a pivoting 
wall section to act as door, window or awning depending on 
its position and a ventilated cavity-type “double membrane” 
wall of precast concrete units. i 

Housing in the new city will consist mainly of 8-story and 
}-story apartment houses built around tropical gardens. 
These are constructed with standardized and mass-produced 
building parts. New types of duplex and simplex apart- 
ments as well as dormitory buildings for bachelors have been 
developed, the latter placed away from the family dwellings. 

Because of the nature of the town built around two new 
industries, a large percentage of the workers are young, un- 
married men. It has been estimated that more than a third 
of the population of the first neighborhood or 2,400 will be 
bachelors. They will be housed in 9-story buildings, each 
housing 801 men, located close to the main civic center, where 
it is solemnly assumed that the bachelors will spend much of 
their spare time. 
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Welfare Standards in the Town Plan 


INHERENT IN THE PLANS of Cidade dos Motores is a compre- 
hensive program for bettering the lot of the workers, not 
only by providing modern housing, but raising standards— 
physically through increased medical care, sanitation facilj- 
ties, dietary improvement, and mentally through educational 
reforms and cultural development. 

Both the civic center for the whole town and the neighbor- 
hood centers therefore take on added importance. Each 
neighborhood is provided with kindergartens, elementary 
schools, dispensaries, pre-natal care centers, milk pasteuriza- 
tion plants, swimming pools and community clubs. There 
are also play and meeting rooms for adult education. 

Children’s services receive particular emphasis. Each 
neighborhood has several 30-crib creches for babies under 
two years old. The schools are organized around adminis- 
trative and control units from which branch out corridors, 
leading to individual classrooms and their patios. Advan- 
tages of this scheme are that the full plan can be built in 
stages, study and play areas are interrelated, and classroom 
noise is abated. 

Neighborhood businesses, such as grocery stores, launderies, 
repair shops and management offices have centers in each unit. 

In 1573 when Philip II of Spain issued his Royal Ordinances 
for Laying Out Towns in the New World, he specified, “A 
commons shall be assigned to the town of such size that, al- 
though the town continues to grow, there may always be 
sufficient space for the people to go for recreation.” 

The Cidade dos Motores retains this commons or praca; it 
boasts likewise a corso or passeio, an element more familiar in 
Brazil than in the United States which caters to the natural 
Latin desire to parade, to meet, to see and be seen. 

The important civic center for the whole city consists of 
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an administrative, amusement and commercial center built 
around the town square and along the promenade. Here are 
a shopping district, an 8-story hotel, a moving picture theater, 
acentral restaurant and coffee houses. 

On the other side of the main highway, reached by a 
pedestrian overpass, is the cultural center with a technical 
school and workshop, exhibition halls and a library. Beyond 
this is the sports area with a stadium and its auxiliary struc- 
tures designed to serve not only the city, but also the sur- 
rounding territory. 

The complete city is shaped to the contours of the plateau. 
The factories lie beyond the city proper, but are still within 
easy walking distance. Besides the main highway connection 
with Rio de Janeiro, there is a rail line to the capital and an 
airport. 

The government already has set up an organization to feed 
and care for the population, including the poultry farms, 
piggeries and cattle ranches. These facilities are imperative 
inacountry like Brazil, and according to General Muniz pro- 
vide means of feeding the workers with better food at less 
cost than in any other part of the country. 

The poultry farm now has an average of 8,000 chickens 
producing more than 3,000 eggs a day and more than 1,760 
pounds of meat a month. Pigsties with 600 pigs provide the 
airplane factory cafeteria with some 2,640 pounds of meat 
a month, while 300 head of cattle supply all present needs 
for milk. 

Careful attention has been given the cafeterias and restau- 
rants of the city. Malnutrition has long been one of the 
prime factors in the low productivity of Brazilian labor. As 
long ago as 1939, the Brazilian government undertook a 
campaign backed up by radio, newspapers, leaflets and book- 
lets to educate the population, but in the Cidade balanced 


| 
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meals and scientifically prepared food are made physically 
available. 
Aesthetic Values in the Town Plan 

DEsPITE THE EMPHasIs rightly put on the material well- 
being of the inhabitants of the new city, the planners have 
never lost sight of the fact that a city is measured by its 
people and in the last analysis is not a mere roof from the 
wind and the rain, but a living personality expressing and 
cherishing the instincts, tastes, beliefs, and corporate pride of 
the citizens, widely and richly pictured. 

This industrial town is planned in accordance with aes- 
thetic values as well as practical concepts. Open spaces and 
free arrangement of the buildings minimize the mechanical, 
tiresome characteristics of the unit plan. The buildings 
themselves, though composed of a few standardized building 
parts for facility in mass production, are varied through dif- 
ferent combinations in the basic elements, reverses in plans, 
different locations on floor levels. Certain buildings are set 
up on stilts to afford greater spaciousness and open vistas 
toward the towering wooded hills that surround the little 
city. 

Sorely as Brazilians require better living conditions, they 
share with other Latin Americans contempt for gross ma- 
terialism. Near Montevideo, Uruguay, mud hut dwellers 
without water or sanitary facilities of any kind looked on a 
nearby housing project with distaste. An old campesino re- 
marked, “After all, the things which really count in life are 
maté, good conversation and good books.” But despite this 
rural philosopher, Latin America has found, as elsewhere, 
that the worker rescued from the slums, is not only more 
productive, healthier, but has more self-respect. 

High hopes are held for the contribution which the new 
city will make toward the industrialization of Brazil. Gen- 
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eral Muniz has pointed out that the project will help meet 
the two prime needs of the country—food and transporta- 
tion. Brazil does not have sufficient food, he said, because 
of the lack of mechanical agricultural equipment. Too 
long, her agricultural economy has been based on gathering 
fruits of her forests, on monoculture, particularly coffee, and 
the small impoverished farmers left to work their land with 
pointed sticks instead of plows. Even if food is brought in 
from other countries, General Muniz continues, it cannot be 
distributed because of the lack of internal transportation. 
Brazil’s railways extend only 21,378 miles compared to our 
236,842. Her roads are mainly still the paths of men on 
foot, of horses, mules and oxen, of wheeled vehicles drawn 
by animals. 

The proposed tractor factory, together with the existing 
aircraft plant, will materially help Brazil to solve part of its 
problems. “By building tractors for agricultural necessities 
and for road construction,” the General stated, “the country 
will in a few years increase the productive capacity of the 
45,000,000 Brazilians entirely lost today in more than 
9,000,000 kilometers of this immense country.” 

The planners in charge of Cidade dos Motores, however, 
are well aware that industrialization per se, unless harnessed 
through planning on a large scale, will not solve Brazil’s 
problems. The architect-planner, they hold, gives physical 
expression to the economic and political solutions that must 
finally be found. The profession now demands ever in- 
creasing knowledge of economics in its regional, national and 
international significance and closer coordination with soci- 
ologists, economists and engineers of many specialties. 

“The town plan for Cidade dos Motores,”’ Wiener and Sert 
point out, “aims as far as any such plan can, at creating a 
physical and spiritual background against which the modern 
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Brazilian way of life may be carried on, with ever greater 
health, happiness, and efficiency.”* 


New York 


* For an extended and highly readable discussion of the architects’ approach, see J. L. 
Sert, “Can Our Cities Survive?” Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1942 
xii +259 pp., $5. This book reports the studies of urban conditions carried on by the 
architects of the Congrés Internationaux d’ Architecture Moderne since 1930. From con- 
clusions drawn from analysis of thirty-three European and American cities of varied type, 
the architects of the Congress formulated a town planning chart which incorporates their 
findings. The results of these studies are presented in Mr. Sert’s book, which examines 
the problems of the modern city from both a realistic and a human point of view. It aims 
at the construction of a city which serves efficiently the four elementary functions of an 
urban center, dwelling, recreation, work and transportation, with reference to the cultural, 
social and political needs of the population group. The book presents an array of technical 
information in an easily understandable form through more than 300 diagrams and illus- 
trations, which make it exciting reading. 
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Immigration and Population Trends in 
the United States, 1900-1940* 


By ERNEsT RUBIN 


Prion TO WoRLD War II the fact had become manifest that 
the American population was entering a transitional period. 
Between 1920 and 1930 the rate of population increase was 
16 per cent; for the decade ending in 1940 it declined to 8 
per cent. Not only had the rate of population growth 
sharply declined, but correlated with this primary phenome- 
non were secondary trends of unusual significance, namely 
the aging of the population and the dwindling of the surplus 
of males. The effect of the second world war and its peace- 
time aftermath will be to accentuate these trends. 


It would appear then, that the American population is now 
entering upon a critical period, especially so if the laissez-faire 
population policy is permitted to continue. These changes 
may alter the social, economic, and possibly the political 
structure of the nation.* Furthermore, they will affect the 
relative importance of the United States in the world-political 


economy. 

The primary purpose of this paper is to examine the rela- 
tionship between the population trends mentioned above and 
the present restrictive immigration control. Another reason 
for making the present study is that the problem of post-war 
immigration is receiving the attention of Congress. From the 
tenor of the bills already proposed, it would appear that 


* An essay presented to Francis Neilson, Litt.D., on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 
- To my mind no other factor—not even that of peace or war—is so tremen- 
pa fatal for the long-time destinies of democracies as the factor of population. . 
Democracy, not only a political form but with all its contents of civic ideals and human 
life, must either solve this problem or perish.” Gunnar Myrdal, “Population,” Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1940, p. 33. 
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future immigration may be further restricted. Thus, the 
conclusions relating to population trends as affected by pres- 
ent immigration policies may well represent an optimum 
rather than a conservative prognosis. 


I 
Growth of Population Since 1900 
POPULATION GROWTH in the United States, prior to the 
restrictive quota acts of 1921 and 1924, had been closely 
related to European emigration. For the purpose of the pres- 
ent analysis, it is sufficient to examine American population 
growth since 1900. The estimated mid-year decennial fig- 
ures’ for continental United States are given below: 


Year Population Per Cent Increase 
July 1, 1900 76,000,000 Kits 
July 1, 1910 92,009,000 21.0 
July 1, 1920 106,000,000 14.9 
July 1, 1930 123,000,000 16.1 
July 1, 1940 132,000,000 


During this period, 1900-1940, net immigration of aliens’ 
contributed approximately 12,000,000 or over 20 per cent of 
the total population increase of 56,000,000. Between July i, 
1900, and July 1, 1924, the effective date of the current quota 
act, net immigration amounted to 10,700,000 or 89.1 per cent 
of the total net immigration figure for the entire forty-year 
period. It should not be concluded, however, that the quota 
act was solely responsible for the decrease in the rate of popu- 
lation growth since 1924. Economic conditions during the 
world-wide depression in the early 1930’s were in part respon- 
sible for a deficit in immigration, i.e., more persons emigrated 

? Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943 (Department of Commerce, Bureau 


of the Census, Washington, 1944), “Estimated Population of Continental United States on 
July 1,” p. 3. 


% The immigration and emigration of United States citizens is not considered in the 
calculation for this paper. However, such information may be obtained, if it be desired 
to find gain or loss of population due to all migratory factors. 
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than came into the United States in the years 1932-1935, 
inclusive.* Furthermore, the spread of birth control practices 
since World War I (as well as various secondary phases, such 
as the rise in the venereal disease rate,” etc.) , also contributed 
to population decrease. Delayed marriages during the depres- 
sion years and increasing divorces also adversely affected the 
rate of population growth. 

While direct net immigration accounted for more than 20 
per cent of the population increase between 1900 and 1940, 
the secondary effect of immigration upon population growth, 
ie., the birth in the United States of children of foreign 
parentage was almost of equal importance. It is well known 
that the birth rate of the foreign-born whites exceeded that 
of the native white population,° and only in recent years has 
it declined to approach that of the native white birth rate.’ 
Unfortunately, the secondary effect may be only roughly 
estimated for the forty-year period in the absence of adequate 
data. As estimated here,* this secondary effect contributed 
approximately 9,500,000 as of 1940, that being the number 
of surviving children born in the United States to immi- 


‘Table 16, Immigrant Aliens Admitted and Emigrant Aliens Departed from the 
United States, 1908-1944 (Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944), p. 72. It should be noted, in the interest of strict 
accuracy, that the meaning of “immigrant” and “emigrant” for this period has changed 
several times, for both legal and statistical purposes. Amnual Report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, fiscal year ending June 30, 1906 (Washington, 1907), p. 4; 
General Order No. 162, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Immigration (Washington, 
1930). See also: “International Migrations,” Vol. I, ed. by Walter F. Wilcox, New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1929, pp. 374-375. 

° Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, “Dynamics of Population,” New York, Mac- 
millan, 1934, p. 262. 

® Henry Pratt Fairchild, “Immigration,” New York, Macmillan, rev. ed., 1925, pp. 
440-441. Jenks and Lauck, “The Immigration Problem,” New York, Funk and Wagnall, 
6th rev. ed., 1926, pp. 60-64. “Fecundity of Immigrant Women,” Reports of the Im- 
migration Commission, Volume 28, Washington, 1911. 

“Birth Rates Among Foreign-born No Longer Above Average,” Statistical Bulletin 
(Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), Vol. 25, No. 11 (November, 1944), pp. 4-7. 

® According to the 16th Census of the United States, 1940, there were approximately 
13,500,000 persons born in the United States between 1900 and 1940 of parents, both 
foreign. Allowing for persons in this age group, from less than 5 up to 40 years of age, 
that may have been born of immigrants who arrived prior to 1900, it is conservatively 
estimated that between 71 and 76 per cent of these persons were born of immigrants who 
arrived subsequent to 1900. 
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grants who arrived between 1900 and 1940. Thus, the actual 
contribution of net immigration to population growth js 
considerably higher than 20 per cent. The curtailment of 
immigration, therefore, diminished the rate of population 
growth indirectly as well as directly. 


Estimated Population of Continental United States 


Number i 
Millions IQ00 1940 


1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 
CHART I. Estimated Population on July 1, for Continental 
United Srates, 1900-1940. Data are from estimates prepared 
by the United Stares Deparrment of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, p-3. 


Chart 1 gives the estimated yearly population as of July 1, 
for the period 1900 to 1940, inclusive. Various trends have 
been computed, using July 1, 1924, the effective date of the 
quota act, as the critical point. It is indicated that the rate 
of growth declines after this year. Perhaps the cumulative 
effect of restrictive immigration upon population growth is 
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most marked in the decade of the 1930’s, since there is a time 
lag between the arrival of unwed immigrants and their period 
of reproductivity. Further, the decrease in the rate of popu- . 
lation growth in the decade of 1930-1940 is also partially 
explained by the fact that the foreign-born who came here 
prior to July 1, 1924, were rapidly advancing beyond the 
reproductive ages.” 

The foreign-born population reflects more markedly the 
effect of restrictive immigration. In 1940, for the first time 
in our national history, the census returns revealed that the 
foreign-born population had decreased. Table 1 gives the 
census data relating to the foreign-born since 1900. 

TaBLe 1. ForEeEIGN-BoRN WHITE POPULATION OF THE 
STATES, 1900-1940 
Year Foreign-Born % Increase % of Totel “oo 
White Popaletion population 
1900 10,213,817 13.4 15.3 


1910 13,345,545 30.7 14.5 16.3 
1920 13,712,754 2.8 13.0 14.5 
1930 13,983,405 2.0 11.4 12.7 
1940 11,419,138 — 18.3 8.7 9.7 


It must, of course, be indicated that factors other than the 
restrictive immigration control operated to bring about this 
decline in the foreign-born population. Actually, immigra- 
tion has been restricted since 1915 when World War I made 
international travel difficult. This is reflected by the small 
increase of 2.8 per cent in the foreign-born population in the 
census return of 1920. 

The decade 1921-1930 reveals in part the effect of the 
restrictive immigration quota laws. While the same laws 
operated to restrict immigration between 1931 and 1940, the 
world-wide economic depression also affected immigration 


_ © As will be indicated in the discussion of the aging trend in the population, the quota 
immigration act also affected certain characteristics of the pre-restrictive immigration 
period, especially with respect to age and sex of the immigrants. 
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to the United States, and for the years 1932-1935, inclusive, 
emigration exceeded immigration. Thus, for the decade 
1921-1930, during which the quota acts of 1921 and 1924 
were in operation, net immigration was 526,000 less than for 
the previous decade, 1911-1920, although World War | 
occurred before 1920. For the period July 1, 1924, to June 
30, 1940, net immigration averaged 93,000 yearly,” whereas, 
the average yearly mortality of the foreign-born for this 
period” is conservatively estimated at more than 200,000. 
Between 1940 and 1945, net immigration averaged les 


than 25,000 yearly, due in the main to war conditions. This » 


study does not include immigration during the war years 
since war-time immigration cannot be regarded as particu- 
larly meaningful in the present context. However, to judge 
from the immigration bills that have already been proposed,” 
post-war immigration may be further restricted. 

It is, therefore, unlikely that there is apt to be any notice- 
able change in the population trend as computed since 1924, 
except possibly downward.” While births reached an all 


10 Table 43, Immigrant Aliens Admitted to and Emigrant Aliens Departed from the 
United States, 1908-1943. (Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization Ser- 
vice, fiscal year ending June 30, 1943.) 

11 F, E. Linder and R. D. Grove, “Vital Statistics Rates in the United States, 1900- 
1940” (Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, 1943), Table 9, Specific Death Rates 
by Age, Race, Nativity of Whites and Sex: Death Registration States (1900-1940), 
p. 186. 

12 Edward P. Hutchinson, “The Outlook for Immigration After the War,” Monthly 
Review (Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service), December, 1943, 
pp. 9-13. During the first session of the Seventy-Ninth Congress (1945) various restric- 
tive immigration bills were introduced of which the following is a sample: Immigration 
prohibited when 100,000 are unemployed, after the end of the present war, during any 
year (S. 1020, H.R. 3286, Stewart-Rankin, May, 1945); immigration prohibited when 
total unemployed is over 1,000,000 beginning with the end of hostilities (H.R. 677, H.R. 
748, Allen, Pace, January, 1945); all quota immigration excluded until 5 years after the 
termination of hostilities (H.R. 545, Randolph, January, 1945); for 10 years beginning 
with July 1, 1945, the imm‘er-tion quotas proclaimed under the 1924 Act shall be reduced 
one-half but not below 100 (H.R. 3663, Gosset, July 3, 1945). 

18 The following official figures of American war dead have been reported: By the War 
Department, as of December 31, 1945, 223,215; by the Navy Department: Navy, 4s of 
February 15, 1946, 43,977, Coast Guard, as of January 26, 1946, 2,069, Marine Corps, 
as of September 14, 1945, 18,884. See also: “American Combat Losses in World War Il,” 
Statistical Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), Vol. 26, No. 11) (November, 
1945), pp. 1-3, which estimates 325,000 deaths for the armed forces. 
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time high for the United States in 1943, the birth rate has 
since declined. Births for 1945 were 8 per cent less than in 
1943.* The cumulative effect of war losses in manpower and 
marriage time lost because of services in the armed forces, the 
increasing imbalance in the sex ratio, especially in the mar- 
riageable age group, as well as the aging trend, will cause a 
downward trend in the rate of population growth. 

On a pre-World War II population basis and under the 
assumptions of medium fertility, mortality and little net 
immigration, it has been predicted’ that in 1980 the United 
States would have a maximum population of about 155,- 
000,000. In view of the events of recent years and assuming 
a continuation of the restrictive immigration policy, it would 
appear that the maximum population will be somewhat lower 
and will be reached earlier than previously predicted. How- 
ever, a significant rise either in immigration or the birth rate 
will alter the future population picture considerably. For 
obvious reasons it seems improbable that the birth rate will 
rise above the 1939-1940 level, and if it does, it will not be 
great enough to alter the population predictions that are based 
on the assumption of “medium” fertility and present immi- 
gration quotas. The rdéle of future immigration, therefore, 
may be of critical importance to population growth. 


II 
The Aging of the Population 
CLOSELY RELATED to the problem of the declining rate of 
population growth is the factor of the aging population. 
Table 2 indicates the aging of the American population since 
1900. 


*“Estimated Population of the United States, for Selected Dates, July 1, 1940, to 
January 1, 1945.” Population—Special Reports, Series P-45, No. 6, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, May 22, 1945, p. 2. “Births and Deaths in 1945,” 
a Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.), Vol. 26, No. 12 (December, 1945), 
pp. 4-5. 

*® Table F 1—Estimates of Total Population at 5-year intervals, 1945-2000, Estimate 
of Future Population in the United States, 1940-2000, National Resources Planning Board 
(Washington, 1943), p. 29. 
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TaBLeE 2. MEDIAN AGE OF THE UNITED STATES POPULATION, 1900-1940 


Year Median Age (All Classes) Median Increase 
1900 22.9 
1910 24.0 1.1 
1920 25.2 1.2 
1930 26.4 1.2 
1940 29.0 2.6 


Source: Population Series P-5, No. 1, and Series P-10, No. 21, Table 1 (Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C.), May 5, 1943. 
Several factors are responsible for this trend. Not only 
has the birth rate declined and longevity increased, but the 
restriction of immigration since 1924 has also contributed 
to this result. The median age of immigrants has increased 
considerably since the 1924 Act went into operation. For the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, the median age of immigrants 
was 24.9."° Rising almost steadily each year, the median age 
of immigrants by June 30, 1940, reached 33.0 years.” 
From the available data it is not possible to compute the 
median age of immigrants prior to July 1, 1924, but from an 
examination of related information it seems apparent that the 
median age averaged less than 24.9 years for the period 1900- 
1924. The following table illustrates this point. 


TaBLE 3. DisTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS BY AGE, JULY, 1900, To JuLy, 1940 


Years Under 16 16—44 45 and over 
1901—1910# 17.0 78.1 4.9 
1911-19208 16.3 76.7 7.0 
1921-1930 17.6 73.3 9.4 
1931-1940" 16.6 66.4 17.0 


Source: Annual Reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1901-1932, and 
Annual Reports of Secretary of Labor, 1933-1940. 


® Adjustments were made (because the original data from 1901-1917, gave the age 
groups as “under 14” and “14 to 44”) so as to conform to the classification that was used 
from 1918 to 1939. Adjustment based on 40-year average. 

> Slight adjustment had to be made because the age classification was changed in 1940 
for the age group “45 and over” to “46 and over.” 


16 The median age was computed from Table 8, Immigrant Aliens Admitted by Race, 
Sex, and Age, Annual Report of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, fiscal yeat 
ending June 30, 1925 (Washington, 1926), p. 44. 

17 Annual Reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration, 1925-1932, and 
Annual Reports of the Secretary of Labor, 1933-1940. 
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The table indicates that while the age group “under 16” 
remained fairly constant, the age group “45 and over” gained 
constantly at the expense of the “16-44” group. The state- 
ment that the average median age for 1901 to 1924 was 
probably less than 24.9 may be justified by noting that the 
median age trend was steadily upward between 1925 and 
1940, and that the oldest age group constantly increased while 
the youngest age group remained constant throughout the 
entire forty-year period. 

Since 1924 the rise in the median age of the immigrant has 
been, in great measure, due to the provisions of the 1924 Act 
which delineate the quota and non-quota classes." Among 
the provisions which in effect, favor older immigrants are 
those which grant non-quota status to— 


(1) Wives and husbands of United States citizens, 

(2) Ministers of religious denominations and their wives, 

(3) Professors of institutions of higher learning and their 
wives, and 

(4) Women who had been citizens of the United States. 


These groups alone accounted for more than 10 per cent of 
the 1,080,000 non-quota immigrants admitted between July 
1, 1924, and June 30, 1940. The Act also provides that 50 
per cent of the quota shall be made available to“. . . immi- 
grants who are the fathers or the mothers of citizens of the 
United States who are twenty-one years of age or over or who 
are the husbands of citizens of the United States by marriages 
occurring on or after July 1, 1932” and to certain immigrants 
skilled in agriculture, their wives, and dependent children 
under 18 years.*® Under the 1924 Act, 1,210,000 aliens were 
admitted as quota immigrants during the sixteen-year period 
ending June 30, 1940. 


8 Sections 4 and 6, Immigration Act of 1924; 43 Stat. 155-156, 8 U.S.C. 204 and 206. 
*® Section 6 (a) 1, Immigration Act of 1924. 
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Immigration restriction is also correlated with the median 
age of the foreign-born. In Table 4 the median age of the 
foreign-born since 1910 is given. It will be observed that 


TABLE 4. MEDIAN AGE OF THE FoREIGN-BORN WHITES IN THE 
States, 1910-1940 


Year Median Age Median Increase Rate of Increase 
1920 40.0 2.7 7.2% 
1930 43.9 3.9 9.8% 
1940 50.9 7.0 15.9% 


Source: Abstract of the 13th Census of the United States, 1910, Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, 1913), pp. 80-81. Abstract of the 
14th Census of the United States, 1920 (Washington, 1923), p. 140. Character- 
istics of the Population, United States Summary, 16th Census of the United 
States, 1940 (Washington, 1943), p. 16. 


while this age median shows a continuous upward trend, the 
rate of median age increase is greatest since the passage of the 
quota acts of 1921 and 1924. 

Restrictive immigration appears also to have contributed 
to the aging trend in the total population. By limiting the 
number that may come into the United States to a specified 
quota, the statute has contributed to the decline in the birth 
rate. Moreover, many of the quota and non-quota provisions 
of the Act favor the immigration of groups who are older 
than those who would be obtained if there were no special 
limitations or exemptions. 

Iii 
The Changing Sex Ratio of the Population 
ALMOST AS SIGNIFICANT as the aging trerid is the change in 
the sex ratio of the population.”” While the United States 
remained an immigrant or receiving country, without restric- 
tions upon immigration, males outnumbered females. By 
1944, twenty years after the quota immigration act, however, 


20 Part of this section appeared in “Immigration and the Sex Ratio,” by Ernest Rubin 
and Reuben Speiser, Monthly Review (Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service), May, 1945, pp. 143-145. 
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the surplus of males had vanished. For the first time in our 
history an excess of females over males was indicated, not only 
for the total population but for the native-born whites as 
well. This estimate took into account the members of our 
armed forces abroad.” 

The effect of immigration on the sex ratio of the total 
white population” may be ascertained by examining sepa- 
rately the sex ratio of the native and of the foreign-born 
white population. In addition, it will be necessary to consider 
the sex ratio of particular age groups because immigration 
does not affect the sex ratio uniformly as to all age groups. 

Since 1820 the over-all sex ratio of the immigrants has been 
150 males to 100 females. This great preponderance of male 
immigrant arrivals has been offset to some extent by the subse- 
quent return of many male immigrants to their native lands. 
The actual sex ratio of met immigrant arrivals, therefore, is 
less than 150 males to 100 females.** Table 5 gives the sex 
ratio for the native-born, foreign-born and total white popu- 
lation since 1900. 


TaBLeE §. Sex RATIO OF THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY Nativity, 1900-1940 


Native-Born Foreign-Born 
White White 


1900 104.9 102.8 117.4 
1910 106.6 102.7 129.2 
1920 104.4 101.7 121.7 
1930 102.7 101.1 115.1 
1940 101.2 100.1 111.1 


Year Total W hite 


Source: These figures have been adapted from the Census Reports, 1900-1940. 


*! “Estimated Population of the United States, by Age, Color, and Sex; 1944 and 
1943,” Population-Special Reports, Series P45, No. 1, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, January 24, 1945. 

_ * The present discussion is limited to the white population because the Negro popula- 
tion is not appreciably affected by immigration or emigration and other non-white groups 
constitute less than 1 per cent of the population. 

*8 The data for net alien arrivals is available only since 1908. See also: Thompson 
_ “Population Trends in the United States,” New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933, 
p. 194, 
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The high point in the total white sex ratio, 106.6, reached 
in 1910, followed a decade of unprecedented immigration, 
For that year the sex ratio of the foreign-born whites, 129,2, 
also reached the all-time peak. Since 1910, the sex ratio of 
the foreign-born whites has decreased considerably, dropping 
to 111.1 in 1940. 

The reasons for this decline have been: (1) curtailment of 
immigration after 1910 because of the first World War, quota 
laws of 1921 and 1924, world-wide economic depression that 
began in 1929, and World War II; (2) increase in female 
immigration after 1910; and (3) aging of the foreign-born 
population with its accompanying higher mortality among 
the males. The drop in the sex ratio of the foreign-born 
white is in part responsible for the decrease in the total white 
sex ratio, which was only 100.4 in 1944." According to the 
present trend, it is estimated that in 1960 the sex ratio of 
foreign-born whites will be balanced (100)*° and that of the 
native-born whites will be 99.2.”° 

At this point it may be well to indicate how, in part, the 
1924 Act influences the sex ratio of immigrants, which prior 
to 1924 showed a male surplus. Previously, it was shown how 
Sections 4 and 6 of the 1924 Act favor older persons. At the 
same time these sections also provide an almost systematic 
equality of the sex ratio of the immigrants. Thus, the non- 
quota exemptions of Section 4 provide the following sex 
balances:* 


(a) Wives and husbands of United States citizens. But 
in practice women benefit from this provision in greater pro- 


24“Estimated Population of the United States, by Age, Color, and Sex; 1944 and 
1943,” Population-Special Reports, Series P45, No. 1, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Jan. 24, 1945. 

25“The Foreign-Born Among Us,” Statistical Bulletin (Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co.), Vol. 24, No. 2 (February, 1943), p. 31. 

26 Estimate of Future Population in the United States, 1940-2000, op. cit., p. 31. 
These estimates do not take into account casualties of World War II. 

27 Section 4 (a) (e), Immigration Act of 1924. 
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portion. Witness at the present time the marriages of large 
numbers of American men abroad. 

(b) Natives of non-quota countries, their wives and un- 
married children under 18. 

(c) Ministers of religious denominations, their wives and 
unmarried children under 18. 

(d) Professors of institutions of higher learning, their 
wives and unmarried children under 18. 


In addition, certain former women citizens of the United 
States are also favored in the non-quota provisions.” 

In Section 6 (a) (which provides that 50 per cent of the 
quota of each nationality be set aside for preference quotas) , 
various preferences provide the following sex balances: 


(a) Fathers or mothers of citizens of the United States 
who are over 21, and 

(b) Skilled agriculturists, their wives and dependent chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 


Other provisions which operate to keep a sex balance pro- 
vide for the husbands of citizens of the United States by 
marriages occurring on or after July 1, 1932, and the un- 
married children under 21 or the wives of alien residents of 
the United States who were lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence.”® 

The statistical aspects of immigration sex ratio may now 
beconsidered. Chart 2 gives the sex ratio of immigrants from 
1900 to 1940. It will be observed that for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1925, and thereafter, the sex ratio trend is 
significantly lower than for the twenty-five-year period, 
1900-1925. Table 6 gives the sex ratio of quota and non- 
quota immigrants from 1933—1940.°° 


28 Section 4 (f), Immigration Act of 1924. 

*° Section 6 (a) (1) (2), Immigration Act of 1924. 

°° Prior to 1933, the statistics for the sex ratio of quota and non-quota immigrants 
Were not reported. 
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Tasie 6. Sex Ratio or Quota anp Non-Quora ImMicRants, 1933-1940 


Quota Sex Non-Quota Sex 
Year Total Male Female Ratio Total Male Female Ratio 
1933 8,220 3,573 4,647 14,848 5.646 9,202 614 
1934 12,483 5,920 6,563 90.2 16,987 6,181 10,806 572 
1935 17,207 7,953 9,254 85.9 17,749 6,057 11,692 $1.8 
1936 18,675 8,709 9,966 87.4 17,654 6,067 11,587 524 
1937 27,762 13,673 14,089 97.0 22,482 7,991 14,491 $5.1 
1938 42,494 20,913 21,581 96.9 25,401 9,046 16,355 55,3 
1939 62,402 31,699 30,703 103.2 20,596 7,724 12,872 60.0 
1940 51,997 26,463 25,534 103.6 18,759 6,997 11,762 59.5 


Source: Annual Reports of the Secretary of Labor for 1933-1940. 


Of further interest to the present discussion of the chang- 
ing sex ratio is its relation to the age distribution of the popu- 
lation. The population significance of the sex ratio is related 
mainly to the active reproductive age group, 20 to 39 years. 
In terms of population growth, an excess of males in the non- 
reproductive age class (0—19 years) does not compensate for 
a shortage of males in the reproductive period. Furthermore, 
an imbalance in the sex ratio of particular age groups is also 
significant for sociological reasons. A somewhat recent ex- 
ample, striking in implication, may be cited. For the first 
time in our political history, there were more women than 
men (including all males in the armed forces) in the voting 
age group, 21 years and over, at the last presidential election 
in November, 1944.** 

In Table 7 the sex ratios for specified age groups in 1910 
and 1940 are shown. For comparative purposes 1910 was 
chosen because that year ended the decade representing the 
high watermark of immigration. 

In 1910 the sex ratio for the foreign-born whites in the age 
group 20-39 years was very high (141.1) or almost 3 males 
for every 2 females. Owing to the curtailment of immigra- 
tion and to the fact that comparatively few children immi- 


31 “Estimated Population of the United States, by Age, Color, and Sex; 1944 and 
1943,” Population-Special Reports, Series P-45, No. 1, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Jan. 24, 1945. 
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grate, by 1940 it had declined to 95.1 for that same age group. 
In other words, a male surplus of 41 males in 1910 was re- 
placed by a female surplus of 5 in 1940. 

The age distribution of the native-born white population 


Sex Ratio of Immigrants to 
Continental United States, 1900-1940 
| Number of 3°° 


Males per 
| too Females 


10 1920s 19410 
CHART 2. Sex Ratio of Immigrants to Continental United 
States, (fiscal years ending June 30), 1900-1940. Source: 
Annual Reports of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, 1900-1940. 


in 1940 revealed that there was an excess of males in the age 
groups 0-19 years and 40-59 years.** For that year there was 
still an excess of males among foreign-born whites in the age 
groups 40-59 and 60-74. For the native whites the excess 


~ Since 1930, there have been more female than male immigrants. Annual Report, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, 1943, Table 43a. 

“* However, population experts believe that there was in fact no male surplus in the 
4g¢ group 40-59 years, in spite of the census report to the contrary. They attribute the 
alleged surplus in the 40-59 class to erroneous reporting. See, e.g., Thompson and Whelp- 
ton, op. cit., pp. 197-198. 
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TaBLe 7. Sex RATIO OF THE WHITE POPULATION IN THE UNITED States, 
BY NatTiviry AND AGE, 1910 AND 1940 


ins Total White Native White Foreign-Born W bite 
1910 1940 1910 1940 1910 1940 

0-19 yrs. 102.1 102.9 102.0 102.9 ‘$88.5 100.5 
20-39 yrs. 108.6 98.4 101.0 98.7 141.1 95.1 
40-59 yrs. 114.3 104.3 108.3 100.4 131.9 121.0 
60-74 yrs. 105.6 97.8 103.7 96.5 109.7 110.9 
75 and over 94.2 88.2 91.5 84.5 99.8 99.5 
All ages 106.6 101.2 102.7 100.1 129.2 111.1 


Source: Abstract of the 13th Census of the United States, 1910, pp. 80-81, and Character. 
istics of the Population, United States Summary, 16th Census of the United 
States, 1940, p. 16. 


of males among all ages was only one-tenth of one per cent, 
i.e., 1,001 males to every 1,000 females. The foreign-born 
white population, however, showed an excess of 11.1 males to 
every 100 females, thereby increasing the sex ratio of the total 
white population to 101.2. 

It is of interest to note that the sex distribution of the 
foreign-born white has undergone tremendous change. In 
1910 there was a male excess in every age group, except among 
persons 75 years and over. By 1940, however, the male excess 
was present only in three age groups, i.e., 0-19, 40-59, and 
60-74. A similar change occurred in the native white popu- 
lation, which in 1910 had a male excess in every age group, 
except for persons 75 years and over. In 1960, when the sex 
ratio of the foreign-born whites is expected to balance (100), 
it is estimated that the sex ratio for the total white population 
for all ages will be only 98.9.** 

In the past large scale immigration played an important 
part in maintaining the numerical superiority of the male 
population. Although there is now a shortage of males in 
the native white population, the total white population re- 
veals an excess of 250,000 males. This excess is clearly the 


34 Estimate of Future Population in the United States, 1940-2000, op. cit., p. 31. 
These estimates do not take into account casualties of World War II. 
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contribution of the foreign-born whites, and is most pro- 
nounced in the age group 40-59. 


IV 
Conclusions 


THREE IMPORTANT POPULATION TRENDS have become domi- 
nant in the United States since World War I. During this 
period, under the operation of the restrictive quota immigra- 
tion law, the traditional character of immigration has changed 
considerably. Of particular interest is the correspondence 
between changes in national population and immigration 
trends. Thus, the rate of population growth has declined 
while the amount of immigration has decreased. The national 
sex ratio, which had always indicated a surplus of males, indi- 
cated in 1940 that there would soon be an excess of females. 
At the same time female immigration, which always had been 
smaller than male immigration before World War I, showed 
a reversal in trend after the quota act of 1924. Since July 1, 
1929, female has exceeded male immigration.*» While the 
national population has been aging, the average age of immi- 
grant arrivals has considerably increased since 1924. 

It would, therefore, appear not only desirable but necessary 
that in considering a revision of present immigration law, 
further study should be made of the demographic effect of 
immigration on the population structure of the United States. 
Such a study requires a careful analysis of the implications of 
population changes, in terms of the domestic** and the inter- 
national political-economy.**’ The adoption of an immigra- 


bas Table 43a, Immigrant Aliens Admitted to and Emigrant Aliens Departed from the 
United States, by Sex, 1908-1943, Annual Report of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 

°° Full discussions and references may be found in Paul Landis, “Population Problems,” 
New York, American Book Co., 1943. 

“* See for example Frank W. Notestein, “Some Implications of Population Changes for 
Post-War Europe,” Proceedings, American Philosophical Society, Vol. 87, No. 2, 1943, 
pp. 165~74, and “Population and Power in Post-War Europe,” Foreign Affairs, April, 1944; 
Dudley Kirk, “Population Changes and the Post-War World,” American Sociological Re- 
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tion policy without consideration of the probable demo. 


graphic effects may create or contribute to serious population 
problems in the future. 


Upper Darby, Pa. 


view, February, 1944. Of unusual interest is the volume by Notestein, Taeuber, Kirk, 
Coale, and Kiser, “The Future Population of Europe and the Soviet Unio 
League of Nations (Columbia University Press, Agent), 1944. 
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The Motivations of Industrial Man* 


By Paut MEaDows 
I 


THE PATTERN of industrial motivations is an historical prod- 
uct. It emerged with the technics of a commercial culture 
and it was brought to full bloom with the successive industrial 
revolutions. Motivations adapted to the drifts and the de- 
mands of a machine civilization had to be developed; like the 
gods, they had to be invented. As industrialism appeared, a 
new set of human controls, expressive of and geared to the 
technics and techniques of the machine, had to be fashioned. 

For this process what was most necessary was a new kind 
of human discipline. This discipline, to be industrially effec- 
tive, must not be imposed but immanent; it should not be 
collective but individual; and it ought not to be external but 
internal. Such a regimentation of the human spirit must be 
austere, in order to command respect; this-worldly, so that 
the daily task will not go untended; empirical, so that new 
learnings will issue; and exacting, so that obedient self-sacri- 
fice will be generously forthcoming. The pattern must rest 
on the self-interested and omniscient individual who has 
status and is legitimate because he has been “called” to the 
job—the sacredness of industrial work. The industrial man 
is justifiably acquisitive and industrious because he is, after 
all, a steward of the great Manager-Mathematician. He must 
be rational and efficient, like the machine itself: his techniques 
must match industrial technics! He must be leisure-less, for 
his time is hired: unhired time is indulged only in so far as it 
increases the productivity of the working hours; unfortu- 
nately and unlike the machine, he must be re-created. He 
must be restless, looking toward the future, for which his 

* Copyright, 1947, by Paul Meadows. 
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acquisitions are made: otherwise how can the machine come 
into existence or multiply? He must be money-minded, for 
how else can he be related to the machine, his products dis. 
posed of, machined commodities secured, the imponderables 
of his existence “controlled”? A society of self-acting hv- 
man beings to balance the growing aggregation of self-acting 
machines: such was the utopia of the pattern-makers of early 
industrialism. 

Culturally, the industrial motivation pattern is a freak. 
Never before in human history have human actions been so 
divided into watertight compartments, and never have all the 
goals and interests of the human being been so subjected to 
this hegemony of specialized labor and unsocialized attitudes. 
Rather than a set of meanings in which the needs of the whole 
man are served by interpenetrating and reciprocal life values, 
the industrial man had a value world modelled after his own 
factory with its line and staff obedience, mechanical simplic- 
ity, bookkeeping exactness, mathematical precision, and seg- 
mental operations. He became isolated, revolving around 
the sun of his own selfishness, following the orbit of his own 
legitimized acquisitiveness. A human atom in a world of 
other such atoms, he became an egotist, pursuing his own 
designs, limited only by the confines of accounting austerities 
and mechanical imperfections. His security lay in his own 
pecuniary cleverness and in the assumption that other human 
beings were as eager and disciplined as he—or at least that 
they should be. 

It hardly needs to be said that such an army of zealots, with 
no high loyalties except to the job, could be held together 
only by the provision of certain basic conditions. The pecu- 
niary nexus must be relatively stable. The technical complex 
must be relatively expansive. The commodity stream must 
be relatively abundant. For, in the industrial culture, these 
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values are the ties that bind. When they lose their tensile 
strength, a new pattern must be found, or else the industrial 
giant becomes a weak creature with feet of clay. It has been 
the tragic experience of industrial man in the twentieth cen- 
tury to discover how real his dependence is on these impera- 


tives. 
This unhappy development has grown as much from the 


inner weaknesses of the industrial motivation pattern as from 
anything else. Some of these weaknesses represent contra- 
dictions, some illusions; in both cases they set up reactions 
which agitate our generation with ever greater violence. 


II 


THE INDUSTRIAL MOTIVATION PATTERN placed a high pre- 
mium on industriousness, on the earnest attention to the job. 
On the other hand, acquisitiveness and its twin, pecuniary 
values, run counter to the habits of the job, for they glorify 
industrially functionless “leisure time” and its large family— 
honorific display, pecuniary emulation, invidious comparison, 
conspicuous consumption. The social organization of prop- 
erty in production has promoted the pursuit of goals which 
have little bearing on the job, and it has made possible leisured 
individuals who, though functionless in the sense of a job 
relationship to the machine, can exploit, through their prop- 
erty in production technics, the commodity flow from the 
machine. Moreover, the pecuniary complex has become a 
corrupt thing with its interest in goods rather than in the 
productive process, with its unscrupulous mismanagement of 
goods and jobs in terms of purely pecuniary abstractions, with 
its hardened disregard of the property and feelings of others, 
and particularly with its facile subjection of industrial insti- 
tutions to speculative considerations which transcend the job. 
Here, then, is the core of the contradictions which have de- 
veloped in the motivational pattern of industrial man. The 
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pattern is no longer technologically expansive, except by 
“accident” (new lands, war, inventions) ; it is not stable, 
except by intervention of an authority of a higher order 
(such as the State) ; and it produces the most wretched free7. 
ings and floodings of the commodity stream, euphoniously 
known as “business cycles.” 
Another set of contradictions in the pattern of industrial 
motivations arises out of the terrible gap between promis 
and delivery, between technological abundance and commod- 
ity scarcity. The discipline of the industrial way of life js 
acceptable so long as it produces and shares goods. This ex- 
pectation it is repeatedly failing to fulfill: panics and poverty 
may be offered in proof. A good many apologies have been 
evolved to describe and explain the disruptions and inequali- 
ties of the income structure of industrial peoples. Although 
they do not agree with one another, they do not gainsay the 
so-called paradoxes of plenty. Perhaps differentials of in- 
comes and goods can never be eliminated; perhaps it is true 
that a large part of humanity has never been afd never will 
be more than a jump from the “wolf point.” But industrial 
man has been led to believe that he can be and will be. The 
horrible realization that he cannot, and may never be, can 
only spell the end of industrial man. This awareness lies be- 
hind the spiritual and moral bankruptcy of Europe during 
the thirties. Perhaps in a younger country, such as the 
United States, it takes a longer time to reach that awakening. 
But there is no mistaking the name of it: we call it demorali- 
zation. Has the second World War really changed this pros- 
pect? Or has it only postponed a realistic examination of it? 
Perhaps the beginnings of an answer may be found in the 
fact that the pattern of industrial motivations has become 
overlain with an illusion, the illusion of security. An ex- 
panding economy, such as characterized industrialism in the 
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days of its growth or in wartime, had security without illu- 
sion; frontiers, new industries, new markets, rapidly increas- 
ing jobs, commodity abundance, low prices were the hall- 
marks of economic confidence. A maturing economy, such 
4s has characterized industrialism in our generation, desper- 
ately needs the illusion of security. For the ruptures in its 
structure of promise and realization—brought on by wars, 
depressions, unemployment, relief, made-work—have given 
the lie to the doctrines of abundance. 

The shift in mood during 1944 and early 1945, as the end 
of the second war came in sight, a shift from unexamined 
presuppositions of post-war abundance to uneasy speculations 
about returning veterans and agriculture and world trade, 
gave the lie to the chants of the post-war optimists. Even 
their preference for the term “reconversion” rather than 
“reconstruction” was food for thought. “Full employment” 
became a battle-cry, in politics and out, alluring to the 
marginal, suspiciously empty to the experienced and to the 
captious. The successive waves of social reforms in twenti- 
eth-century industrialism tell a story not so much of humani- 
tarianism as of concessions made in the belief that the dis- 
gruntled and the disenfranchised have been bought off for 
yet a little while. Every group in industrial society holds an 
embattled position, besieged by unmanageable markets and 
importunate claimants on their incomes. Huge fissions split 
industrial society, and the group cleavages are bridged by 
momentary compromises through the intervention of an ever 
more powerful State. ; 

An “epoch of contraction,” as Harold Laski would say, has 
brought vast unsettlement to the pattern of industrial moti- 
vation. No longer does hard work mean security in old age, 
and acquisition goes on in an atmosphere inimical to its spirit 
and unfavorable to its growth. Income, because it is more 
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important than goods, skyrockets in significance as its insta. 
bility and uncertainty increase. The divine “calling” to , 
job becomes a shallow pretence as millions grasp at any source 
of livelihood. Unemployment makes a mockery of leisure, 
and the declining number of industrial opportunities renders 
pointless the urge toward thrift. A “liquidity preference,” 
as Keynes would say, appeals to a people who have become 
fearful of the soundness of the industrial future. No amount 
of individual self-interest seems adequate for meeting the 
unforeseeable moves and machinations of massive enterprises 
and world markets. The elements of the pattern of indus- 
trial motivations have become weak reeds to lean upon, 
impoverished inspirations. 
Ill 


EVERYWHERE INDUSTRIAL MEN turn to “the Great Associa- 
tion,” the State, for the organization of their existence, for 
the support of the falling timbers of their economic struc- 
tures, and for the provision of the power to act. The disci- 
plines of political society become infinitely more attractive 
than the undependable regimentations of economic society. 
As long as the State can command income, it will command 
the faith and allegiance of its citizens. A new absolutism 
is being born: a centralized, powerful, industrialized State. 
The self-acting Nation-State becomes cognate with the self- 
acting machine. A new pattern of motivations is emerging 
which gives form and dynamic to this new medievalism. 
Fascism and Communism are only its heralds, not its final 
forms. The fear of freedom, as Erich Fromm has shown, 
is being driven out by the courage of a State-mediated se- 
curity, while new myths—international peace, national sov- 
ereignty, class aggrandizement, beaten and butchered scape- 
goats, election slogans—supply rationalizations and sacred 
scriptures. 
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This new turn is all very dramatic, even melodramatic, but 
it is a drama which menaces and silences the little theaters of 
individual life, the highly personalized self-expressions and 
self-determinations which industrial peoples have nurtured 
and matured as their rightful claims on an industrial tech- 
nology. It is drama done in mass terms, and it is transitional, 
traditionless, and filled with forebodings. One has the feel- 
ing that it has too much fagade, panoply, pageantry. The 
sense of mastery is not there. 

Lest these words be thought of as mere arm-chair specu- 
lation, one must hurriedly point to the impact which this 
systematic re-valuation of industrial motivations has had on 
the body of day-to-day anticipations of industrial peoples. 
Most noteworthy is the decline of birth-rates. Every indus- 
trial society has faced, once it has reached the maturity of its 
industrialism, the falling rates of birth and replacement. In- 
deed, the higher the degree of industrialization, as Raymond 
Pearl, the biologist, has shown, the lower is that population’s 
fertility and growth rate. Industrial peoples are not repro- 
ducing themselves, especially in their large urban centers. 
If it were not for the excessive fertility of their remaining 
agricultural areas, most industrial nations would suffer a 
catastrophic collapse of their vital rates. It is not easy to 
explain this phenomenon, but it seems to have some relation- 
ship to a fear of the future, to the fact that children are 
an economic liability, to the interferences which the home 
and family life bring to the rituals and prestige patterns of 
industrialism. 

Nor is a net replacement rate which is going down the only 
instance of confusion and weakness in industrial man’s moti- 
vations, One can point to the resistances offered to tech- 
nological change. A moratorium on invention was a warmly 
received idea in the early part of the depression of the last 
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decade. The atomic age which looms ahead baffles and be. 
wilders while challenging the imagination. A fear of tech. 
nological innovation is a recurring theme in the history of 
industrial society, but at no time has it reached the mass pro- 
portions of the present. Nor is it confined to the masses, 
A generation ago Thorstein Veblen found the same fear 
among the managerial élite. New technics mean for them 
the shattering of business or market equilibria which a person 
or a corporation has achieved. Resistance is a defense reac- 
tion, and it is the flowering earth of all those miserable de- 
fense mechanisms—subsidies, trade agreements, trade restric- 
tions, price controls, tariffs—which find their way into the 
literature and practises of a decadent industrialism. 

But whatever the form the resistance to technological 
change may initially or eventually take, its utter denial of 
the inner structure of industrialism is patent. Massed mecha- 
nized technics must be expansive or they perish: this is the 
rule by which machine technology lives or dies. Perhaps a 
recognition of this fact underlies the frenetic post-war plan- 
ning which characterized both World Wars. Perhaps the 
present is in all truth a last chance to establish a moving 
equilibrium which can reassure and realize the pattern of 
motivations on which industrial peoples have come to depend 
so desperately. 


Montana State University, 
Missoula, Mont. 
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Intercultural Colonial Policies in the 
Americas: Iberians and Britons 
in the New World 


By RayMonp E. Crist and CarLos E, CHARDON 


THE HistorY of the world is a series of accounts of how 
static, contemplative societies become dynamic, explode, and 
even shatter with their own explosive might, then suffer a 
period of gradual decline until they become once more con- 
templative and static. This process has occurred so often and 
with so many peoples as to be almost commonplace: The 
Phoenicians as traders spread over the Mediterranean; as 
traders and warriors the Greeks reached all the way to India; 
the Romans as warriors and colonizers pushed out from Scot- 
land to the Sahara and from Portugal to Persia. Then the 
Roman flood receded only to be followed a few centuries later 
by the tidal wave of the Moslems under the new prophet who 
founded a religion in which there was, and is, no color line. 
Among the peoples of Asia, there was a millenial ebb and flow, 
which ultimately ceased as the static, contemplative way of 
life prevailed. Even in the New World, the Aztecs, the 
Mayas, the Chibchas, and the Incas were inexorably a part 
of what appears to be a kind of natural historical rhythm. 
The Incas had long since passed their dynamic phase by the 
time Pizarro irrupted upon their world. 

During the centuries when the Moors were being slowly 
driven from Spain and the Balkans, the cultural pattern of 
feudalism was fastened on to the natural landscape of Europe 
like a strait jacket. Escape from the feudal barons was im- 
possible. Self-sufficiency was the rule on the manor; “‘pro- 
gress” was measured in terms of the amount of land and the 
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amount of loot the baron could take away from some othe; 
baron. Few societies in the world were ever more static. 
Then the miracle happened. If we go back to 1492 in an 
attempt to interpret the great events which the discovery 
of America brought about we find that what took place wa; 
not unlike an explosion of western civilization. What was 
static, feudal and provincial, suddenly changed into the 
greatest dynamism of history. 

The Iberian countries, Spain and Portugal, in the century 
which followed, rapidly expanded their domains until they 
covered most of the regions easily accessible to sailing vessels, 
The great civilizing tools besides the Scriptures were gun- 
powder and the press. Not only the New World, but far 
remote trading centers on the coast of Africa, in India and 
Ceylon, the Philippines and the China Sea, fell prey to the 
might of the Iberian powers. For a time, in the sixteenth 
century, it looked as if the whole world was to be dominated 
by the courts of Lisbon and Madrid. 

In the years following the great discovery, a way of escape 
was opened from the vise-like grip of feudalism for those who 
were willing to venture the unknown. The pioneer voyages 
of Columbus had been made. The conquest of the New 
World was the golden opportunity which awaited his suc- 
cessors. Cortez and Pizarro burst upon the static empires 
of the Aztecs and the Incas, and, having gunpowder, armor, 
and horses, they were easily triumphant. England’s parti- 
cipation in the pillaging came much later, for at first the 
enterprise proved unpromising. Raleigh’s failure, however, 
did not permanently discourage the English. In due course, 
the English, the French, and the Dutch, true to their feudal 
mentality, fitted out expeditions to rob the Spaniards of their 
loot. Almost unnoticed during this orgy of brutal greed and 
fiery animosity, a handful of Pilgrim Fathers settled in 
Plymouth. 
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The Pilgrim Fathers and the Conquistadores came from 
the same continent and were not so unlike as we may have 
been led to believe. Both were fanatics: the former, Pro- 
testants of various sects, ready and willing to burn and hang 
those who disagreed with them on religious matters; the 
latter, ardent Catholics with a tradition of 800 years of fight- 
ing the Moors. Our grade-school history books to the con- 
trary, the general attitude of the Pilgrim Fathers to the 
Indian is expressed in the dictum that a good Indian is a 
dead Indian. Much is made of the Pochahontas episode not 
only because it has a high emotional appeal but also because 
it was so exceptional. To the Conquistador on the other 
hand, the good Indian was first, last and all the time, a slave. 
To be sure, he often killed Indians, but they were “bad” 
Indians who were in revolt because they were not going to 
work, or because they had got tired of working. 


The Spanish Heritage of Racial Tolerance 


BUT NOW APPEARS a very important difference between the 
Pilgrim man of God and the Spanish Conqueror. The latter 
killed the Inca overlords, as he killed the Moors or as he would 
have killed a neighboring Spanish baron, but he did not 
hesitate to marry the Inca’s daughters, and to beget children 
by them as a matter of course. He did not know race preju- 
dice. He had been conditioned by his long association with 
the Moor; for it should be remembered that the Moors had 
overrun Spain. They were the overlords, who lived in the 
castles and were the social superiors in the land, and for cen- 
turies it was an honor to be socially acceptable to these dark- 
skinned conquerors. Alfonso VI, who united Castille, Leén 
and Galicia in 1073, was not above selecting a Saracen prin- 
cess, daughter of the Emir of Seville, to be his wife and the 
mother of his son, Sancho. This is only one of innumerable 
examples, 
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Naturally, fighting did not continue every day «> «\.1 
every year during the 800 years that the Moors were in Spain, 
There was in the long run, more peaceful intercourse than 
hostile aggression. The upshot of this symbiosis was that, 
along with many other cultural features such, for instance, as 
a vast addition to the vocabulary, and the techniques of jr- 
rigation and “dry farming,” the Spaniard also acquired the 
racial tolerance of the Moslems. It was very fortunate for 
the cultured Indian societies of the New World that no color 
line existed on the part of the handful of Spaniards who con- 
quered them. 

‘To be sure, the English of three centuries ago were little 
interested in the tiny bands of religious dissenters struggling 
for a precarious existence on the rocky shores of the coast of 
North America—time, men and capital could be more pro- 
fitably spent on other projects. Twice a year the Spanish 
fleet left Vera Cruz and Panama laden down with the bullion 
being mined by the descendants of the Aztecs and the Incas 
under the supervision of the Spaniards. These boats were the 
great prizes of the English buccaneers, who had the tacit or 
open support of their government. 

With the capital literally picked up by this pirating, as well 
as by the looting of India, the English were able to found the 
industries that formed the auspicious beginnings of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Unfortunately, the gold in the Spanish 
galleons which escaped the freebooters and reached the 
mother country, was not used to found industries. It went 
through Spain as through a sieve to buy products manufac- 
tured elsewhere. The museums of Spain today are filled with 
the tapestries, furniture and bric-a-brac which were im- 
ported into Spain during the golden age instead of being 
manufactured at home. And the reason is not far to seek. 
Spanish foreign policy was formulated and directed on the 
Meseta, the high barren central Plateau of Spain, by the King 
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and his ministers, who remained aloof from commerce and 
industry. This policy is in marked contrast to that of the 
English sovereigns, who fostered trade in every possible way, 
so long as they got their cut, and who even made knights of 
men who now would be considered pirates. 

It is interesting to note that in the physical environments 
which the Pilgrim Fathers and the Conquistadores set out to 
occupy in the New World there was a tremendous difference. 
It is very doubtful that either group, in view of the climatic 
conditions of their homeland, could have changed places with 
the other and succeeded. Those who were inured to the 
rigors of the climate of England and northwestern Europe 
did not feel too much out of place in the Atlantic Coast 
colonies. In the new world as in the old, living conditions 
were primitive, and the temperament of the settlers, as well 
as the climate, militated against any kind of relaxation, moral 
or physical. 

In contrast to them the Conquistadores were used to the 
relatively mild environment of Spain, particularly of the 
Guadalquivir Valley, from which most of them came. They 
sought a climate comparable to that which they had en- 
joyed in their homeland, and even in a warmer climate they 
felt at home in many ways. They had no inhibitions with 
regard to mixing their blood with the people they found in 
the new lands or with the Negroes they soon introduced to do 
the work. On the few occasions when the Spaniards ven- 
tured into the middle latitudes they were forced out. To 
mention an instance: In 1526 an expedition of six vessels with 
some 500 men, fitted out in Hispaniola, landed at Cape Fear, 
North Carolina. After only one dreadful winter of suffer- 
ing, disease, and death, the survivors returned to their tropical 
isle where the simple process of living was not an eternal 
struggle. One has but to look at the map to be convinced of 
the influence of climate on the spread of the Spanish Empire: 
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Buenos Aires and San Francisco were more or less the pole. 
ward limits, beyond which Spanish occupancy was tenuous, 
in much the same way that Roman influence dwindled hy. 
yond the Rhine and the Danube rivers. 

But, though the Spaniards ventured little into the middle 
latitudes, the northwestern Europeans did penetrate into the 
tropical world of the Americas, but not as settlers. As above 
stated, they came for gold, just as truly as the Spaniards had 
come for gold and had shattered two empires in securing it, 
In our school days we heard much about the Pilgrim Fathers 
and their search in the New World for religious freedom, 
Less has been told about the other and more ignoble motives 
which prompted Britons to sail across the sea. Sir Walter 
Raleigh is a case in point. That he was chivalrous almost 
everybody knows, because grade-school history books re- 
count how he threw his new black velvet cape over a mud 
hole so that his Queen could cross it without getting her feet 
muddy. It is not surprising however, that no mention is 
made of other chivalrous acts—he was too busy doing un- 
chivalrous things. 


Behind the Raleigh Legend 


For Sir WALTER was a magnificient pirate with a lust for 
gold and glory which any hidalgo could have envied. The 
riches of the Spaniards goaded him to action, and with the 
backing of the Crown he sailed for the West Indies. He 
took Port-of-Spain by surprise and killed the entire garrison, 
toaman. He then went up to the Orinoco killing and des- 
troying as he went. Nevertheless, for all his butchery, he 
returned to England with bad debts instead of gold bullion. 
He was, therefore, summarily jailed by his sovereign. 

He promised better luck next time in finding El Dorado, 
and his friends bailed him out, fitted out another expedition 
and saw him off. Again he carried war without quarter to 
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the Spaniards along the Orinoco, but his son was killed in 
action when he was trying to capture San Thomé. Some- 
what discouraged he returned to England, once more empty- 
handed. And this time his friends and his promises of better 
luck next time could not save him. His Queen needed cash, 
not promises, and other pirates, less chivalrous perhaps, were 
bringing home the bullion. Sir Walter fell from grace, which 
in those days was frequently fatal, and on October 29, 1618, 
his head was severed by the royal headsman. 

Between 1660 and 1815 disastrous wars were fought in 
Europe to determine who should be master in the Caribbean 
islands, and who should control the profitable traffic which 
would supply these lands with slaves. For a new source of 
gold had been discovered—the green gold, sugar. Sugar was 
king and he was kept on his throne by slave labor. The In- 
dians were killed off; white laborers were too few. To the 
Negro fell the lot of doing the work on the plantations. 
For the sugar plantations created the tremendous wealth of 
these single crop islands which the black man, supplying end- 
less labor, made it possible to reap. It was with reluctance 
that England chose Canada rather than Guadalupe; the 
Dutch preferred Surinam to Manhattan; the income derived 
by the French from Haiti in the eighteenth century was 
several times greater than that which England took from the 
thirteen colonies combined. 

A slave is the property of his master, with all that is there- 
by implied. But a casual glance at the institution of slavery 
as developed in territories settled by the Spaniards and in 
lands held by the English reveals the presence of significant 
differences." In the Anglo-Saxon colonies a minuscule mi- 
nority of white owners, agents, and slave drivers held down by 
force vast hordes of Negro slaves. The white overlords were 


* Frank Tannenbaum, in “The Destiny of the Negro in the Western Hemisphere” 
(Political Science Quarterly, Vol. LXI, No. 1, March, 1946, pages 1-41), admirably pre- 
sents the historical background of this question. 
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interested only in extracting great wealth from the colonies, 
and the Negroes were a means to that end. The white aris. 
tocracy of owners and overseers were in such hopeless minor- 
ity that the results of their sexual contacts with slave girl 
were swallowed up in the great mass of black humanity. In- 
deed there was only a line of contact between the white and 
the black races, instead of a zone of contact. But in cultural 
relations, to achieve between two peoples what might be 
called a contact metamorphosis—to borrow a geological term 
—a zone of contact is required. 

The white owners had no higher goal in life than to make 
a fortune and go “home”—to England—and to leave the 
plantation perpetually in the hands of overseers. 

Neither they nor the overseers were interested in the 
fusion of races in general nor in the actual products of racial 
mixture in particular. In the British Leeward Islands during 
the eighteenth century many English gentleman made a pro- 
fitable business of rearing quadroon and octoroon girls and 
sending them for sale to Dutch Guiana. The practice of 
recognizing or of freeing their mullato offspring was ex- 
tremely rare among the English. 

Development was along other lines in the Spanish colonies, 
which were considered “home” by the immigrants. In 
Spanish islands the percentage of whites was greater, with a 
resultant slighter disproportion between the races than in the 
British colonies. But of fundamental importance was the 
attitude of the Spaniard vis-a-vis the man of color. Once 
baptised, the Indian and the Negro were “‘cristianos,”’ and as 
such were human beings with immortal souls. They might 
be discriminated against because they belonged to a low 
economic class, but not because of the color of their skins. 
This attitude could not but bring into being a broad zone 
where the two races met and fused: the mestizo or half-breed 
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class provided a buffer group in which the lines of cleavage 
blurred. ; 

An almost complete lack of race prejudice brought about, 
ona large scale, what might be called sexual democracy prac- 
tied on a twenty-four-hour-a-day basis, and accepted so- 
cially, whereas the British colonies knew a sexual aristocracy, 
with mingling on a dark-to-daylight basis, sams social recog- 
nition. And the Spaniard had the tender sentiment of a 
parent toward all his children, whether they were presented to 
him by a white wife or by a black or brown concubine. Thus 
this broad zone of contact formed a kind of defense in depth 
for both races against the other in which they could manoeu- 
ver their forces. 

The net result was that the Spanish laws were notoriously 
more lenient to the slave than the Anglo-Saxon laws, and in 
the practice of sexual democracy, with all that it implies, we 
can find at least a partial explanation for the fact that, in 


former Spanish colonies, where any racial feeling exists today, 
its manifestations are extremely mild. 


Tolerance in the Folk Ways of Brazil 


DuRING THE FIRST YEARS of colonization, few European 
women emigrated to Brazil, and like the Spaniards the Portu- 
guese had no prejudice against cohabitation with native 
Indian women. When Thomé de Souza, in 1549, established 
the first permanent settlement at Bahia, he found there a 
large number of persons of mixed blood, descendants of Por- 
tuguese sailors and adventurers who for some years had been 
living with the Indians. The Catholic Church, as Gilberto 
Freyre points out in Casa Grande e Senzala “regularized them 
(these unions) into Christian marriage,” and thus the tradi- 
tion of intermarriage was firmly fixed in the mores of colonial 
Brazil. 

With the development of the sugar plantations during the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
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and the ever-increasing demand for cheap labor, millions of 
African slaves were imported to Brazil. Following eman- 
cipation in 1888, all official records of the Brazilian slaye 
trade were destroyed, but it is probable that between three 
and four million Negroes were brought in before that date: 
The Portuguese and mestizos absorbed them into the new 
society by a gradual process. Miscegenation here as in the 
Spanish colonies resulted in bonds of sentiment between 
parents and offspring which prevented the development of 
attitudes of race prejudice; in the folk ways of Brazil the 
habit of tolerance was established. 

Brazilian slave society was organized, to a large extent, on 
a familial and personal basis. Therefore, not only did the 
individual lot of slaves improve, but they were, in steady 
numbers, released from their servile status. Total emancipa- 
tion came about as the culmination of a widespread and 
popular liberation movement; there was no civil war or 
general Negro uprising, to be followed by policies of “re- 
construction,” as in our South, or by the annihilation of 
whites, as in Haiti. Indeed, the Brazilian white has never at 
any time felt that the black or the mixed-blood offered any 
serious threat to his own status; on their side, the Brazilian 
black and mixed-blood are generally lacking in a sense of 
inferiority; hence they do not feel themselves under the 
necessity of demonstrating to a hostile white world their 
virtues and capacities, and, therefore, they have no tendency 
to develop a highly compact and self-conscious racial minor- 
ity, which in turn is not accepted by a dominant white 
majority. The entire organization of society is freely com- 
petitive; even residental distribution of the racial elements 1s 
largely the consequence of economic sifting; as the saying 
goes in Bahia, “A rich Negro is a white man, and a poor white 
man is a Negro.” 


2 Donald Pierson, “The Brazilian Racial Situation,” Scientific Monthly, Vol. LVIII, 
(March, 1944), No. 3, pp. 227-32, ref. p. 229. 
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In other words, both Spaniards and Portuguese suceeded 
in imposing their culture upon dark-skinned races, without 
the consequences of racial intolerance and social upheavals. 
This faculty has been sadly wanting in northwestern Euro- 
peans, particularly the English and the Dutch. What reasons 
underlie the difference in attitudes and practice? The Iberi- 
ans, as already stated, were used to racial intermixture, and 
consequently a tradition of intermarriage was established in 
the mores of their colonies from an early date. Furthermore, 
the Roman Catholic Church, though strong on dogma, has 
always been resilient where fundamental human nature is 
concerned. The northwestern Europeans were familiar, for 
their part, with foreign folk, but not with other races and 
the habit of race mixture; they were in the main adherents 
of sundry sects of Protestantism, many of whose tenets were 
most stringent, especially in regard to sexual relations. 

In southern United States, during the period of slavery, 
the Negro was effectively subordinated to the whites by cus- 
tom, public policy, and law. A body of law and judicial 
decisions grew up defining the relationship between whites 
and Negroes. Among the earliest racial legislation, in marked 
contrast to Ibero-American sy.tems, were prohibitions of 
intermarriage between whites and Negroes. Slavery and 
the plantation system of southern United States were in con- 
tradiction to the scheme of white freeholder and industrial 
worker in the North. The impact of these two ways of 
living produced the Civil War, which brought about the 
collapse of the legal and political support of slavery; but 
formal emancipation did not bring about either actual free- 
dom or genuine equality. 

In the settlement of the Americas by Europeans, adjust- 
ments to the new environment were necessary. In northern 
North America—as pointed out above—people of north- 
western Europe found a region awaiting development that 
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enjoyed a climate not too unlike what they had left behind. 
These Europeans thrived well in their new home. They had 
been transplanted in very much the same way that a plant, 
adjusted to certain climatic and edaphic conditions, is syc- 
cessfully transplanted to another region where its optimum 
conditions prevail. Because of the relative ease of making 
adjustments, Europeans were readily transplanted also to 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 

The subtropics of North America challenged the capacity 
of northern Europeans to settle them successfully; the tropics 
of the New World presented an even more difficult problem. 
Except for government officials, estate managers, and slave 
gang foremen, the English did not colonize the tropics with 
white settlers. The goal was to obtain certain tropical pro- 
ducts as rapidly and as cheaply as possible. Since white 
workers were not so cheap as black, Negroes were imported 
as slaves, and a handful of whites dominated a great sub- 
structure of Negroes, in order to obtain commercial products 
for the “home” market. Such was the scheme four centuries 
ago, and few changes have since occurred. Following the 
usual British pattern, as witness India, Palestine, and South 
Africa, the Britons simply superimposed rule from the 
mother country upon indigenous or imported societies. Sex- 
ual aristocracy, posited on race prejudice, has produced a 
thin stratum of planters, traders and officials from “home,” 
who live in a colonial stratosphere, separated by an almost 
unbridgeable social gap from the great mass of Negro 
workers on the ground below. 


The Colonizing Genius of the Iberians 


THE suBTRoPIcs of South America (Chile, Southern Brazil, 
and Argentina), were colonized by Latins who effectively 
transplanted thither a Mediterranean society. In the tropics 
of the New World, however, the colonizing genius of the 
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Iberians has been most eminently displayed. Where direct 
transplantation of a northern European society would have 
been impossible—in the same way that middle latitude plants 
fail to thrive in tropical lowlands—the Iberians grafted them- 
selves and their culture onto the native Indian or the im- 
ported Negro stock. And the sexual democracy—their 
inheritance from the Moors—which they practiced in the 
New World and which has now been operative for more than 
four centuries, has resulted in the creation of national and 
cultural consciousness. In other words, the graft has, in 
most cases, “taken.” The practice of race mixture which has 
sometimes been considered a weak point in Iberian empire- 
building, may well prove to be its strength, as the peoples of 
Iberian blood and culture prepare themselves to assume the 
responsibilities of the politically adult in the world of the 
future. 

Students of Indo-Latin America will object that fusion of 
Spaniard and Indian has not taken place in Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador, where the Indians still cling to their own dress, their 
own language and their own religion, which is but thinly 
veneered with Catholicism. This is true. In these countries 
for some reason the Spanish pattern of development in race 
relations did not run true to form—indeed, it approached 
that of the English, and as a result there has been neither 
fusion of races nor national integration—either social, econ- 
omic or political. 

The aloofness of the British colonials with reference to 
native peoples was in many quarters considered a great point 
in their favor. However, the failure of governing folk or 
bodies to keep in contact with the governed is no longer con- 
sidered in a favorable light. Moreover, it is dangerous. The 
masses are everywhere becoming more articulate; it is more 
salutary for them to have constitutional means of ventilating 
their grievances. The barefooted man is making himself 
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heard. In 1921 Major Wood (now Lord Halifax), in a re. 
port to the Colonial Office on the British West Indies, wrote: 
The whole history of the African population of the West Indies inevitably 
drives them towards representative institutions fashioned after the British 
model. . . . We shall be wise if we avoid the mistake of endeavoring to 
withhold a concession ultimately inevitable until it has been robbed by 
delay of most of its usefulness and all of its grace.* 


The realists will point out that Spain no longer has an empire 
whereas Great Britain does have one, and they will maintain 
that that fact is sufficient reply to those, who complain that 
British colonial policy has been poor. However, history has 
proved that empires are not eternal, no matter how much 
wishful thinking and autosuggestion’ has been indulged in by 
empire builders and empire rulers. The Spanish Empire 
disintegrated within a century, and, although it is true that 
the longer an institution is a going concern the longer it can 
continue to last by virtue of the very inertia of existing, it is 
not inconceivable that the British Empire, within another 
generation, may cease to be the political world power it was 
during the nineteenth century. The Spanish have a proverb 
to the effect that mas sabe el diablo por viejo que por diablo 
(the devil knows more because he is old than because he is a 
devil). Perhaps it could be said that the British Empire is 
wiser because of its age than because it is British or Empire. 
The so-called “dependent peoples” may be able to prove what 
they have long since suspected, viz., that the British Empire 
has been more dependent on them than they have been on 
the empire. 

All the regions in the world where race contact exists 
should be subjected to exhaustive study of the circumstances 
and conditions which surround them. A microscopic inves- 
tigation of each area would serve to bring the whole question 
into focus, and the comparisons and contrasts between the 


3 Quoted in Eric Williams, “'The Negro in the Caribbean,” Washington, D. C., 1942, 
p- 89. 
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several regions might throw considerable light upon the 
vexing problems that grow out of contacts between peoples 


everywhere. 
A solution to these problems is of paramount importance 


in our shrinking world, for policies involving race relations 
are no longer a matter of purely domestic concern for any 
nation. The caste-like arrangements evolved by the whites 
for the purpose of subordinating the colored races are rapidly 
crumbling under the impact of the inevitable and increasing 
contacts promoted by the spread of urban industrial civiliza- 
tion and the acceleration of modern communication. The 
ideals of liberty, fraternity, and equality, embodied in the 
religious and political foundation of western society, which 
have received fresh impetus from the American, the French, 
and now the Russian revolution, continue to kindle the am- 
bitions of suppressed peoples to improve their status. 

The foregoing paragraphs have undertaken to delineate 
the attitudes adopted by the Iberians vis-a-vis the matter of 
race contacts. Indeed, so successful have they been in meet- 
ing the situation that no race problem exists for them in most 
of the Ibero-American world. This result should be an object 
lesson to the people of the United States, whose land was 
originally a proving ground for the principle that, irrespec- 
tive of their race or creed, men could live and work together 
in peace for the collective good. And the principle of repre- 
sentative government, as evolved “from precedent to pre- 
cedent” in Great Britain, should be broadened to include the 
colonial peoples of whatever color or economic condition. 
Each generation should pledge its faith in a renewed Magna 
Charta for mankind, in order—to paraphrase the Great 
Liberator—that Government of all the people, by all the 
people, and for all the people, shall not perish from the earth. 


Institute of Tropical Agriculture, 
Mayagiiez, Puerto Rico 


The Educational Value of the Post-War Strikes 


CERTAIN LONG-RUN CONSEQUENCES touching the habits of thought of the 
American people may stem from the post-war wave of strikes in the public 
utilities and other essential industries. For these laber-management dif. 
ficulties have furnished occasion to the communications industries for mas; 
conditioning of a cogent and repetitive kind. The newspapers, the radio, 
and all the other agencies of the spoken or written word have hammered 
home one point: No individual should have the right to shut down in. 
dustries in this way, nor should any organization. In their deprivation the 
citizens have found the reasoning effective and the point sound: 

Of course when they say that the shut-down should be outlawed the 
editorialists do not mean what they say. What they mean is that labor 
leaders and labor organizations should be deprived of the right of shut- 
down. But the full flavor of democracy does not enter into the latter 
statement. So, although they have said this, the public figures of the 
rostrum, the column, and the microphone have also chosen the form with 
the wider bearing. Their intentions in so formulating the matter have 
been good. 

But consequences have a way of working themselves out with scant 
regard for intentions. If it happens that the general formulation of the 
strike issue should crystallize as a folk belief, the consequences for Ameri- 
can life would be farthest from the intentions of the promulgators of the 
doctrine. For the ordinary, recurring, and important case of the shut- 
down does not take place at the hands of the labor leader or the labor or- 
ganization but at those of the individual free enterpriser and the corporate 
organization. After all, the so-called leaders of labor are raw upstarts, 
the nouveau riche of the economic world. Their rights, so far from being 
threatened, have never been granted. But the rights of owners to shut 
down industries are ancient, settled, and enshrined in the law of the land, 
and their spectacular and crippling use of these rights throughout Ameri- 
can history has never been questioned by the common man. _ Individual 
free enterprisers have thrown millions of men out of work with impunity 
and deprived the community of untold production without so much 4s 
passing comment from responsible public figures. All *his has been, up 
till now, good and legitimate in the eyes of the people. 

All the more grievous, then, could be the consequences of the present 
inadvertent conditioning to the contrary. 

WILLIAMS 


New York University 
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“All That Glisters Is Not Gold”: 
A Devaluation of the Elizabethan Age* 


By Oscar SHERWIN 


I 


LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP too often is an inert and passive thing 
like a mirror hung in a room. One school has been so con- 
cerned with text, authorship, and source that it has been 
blind to the living spirit outside. Content with the es- 
tablishment of the text, happy in the determination of an 
authorship, it has not posed the further question: of what is 
the text an expression—what is the author’s relation to the 
total society of which he is an expression?* 

But a second group (and for the present we confine our- 
selves to critics of the Elizabethan period) cannot be excused 
on the ground of excessively zealous attention to detail. Their 
error has proceeded from too great a reverence. Led astray 
by the literature of the age, these critics have become authors 
and adherents of what may be called the glory theory of 
Elizabethan life and letters. This age was, they tell us, one 
of social calm, a glorious period when the snarl of contending 
classes died away—and everyone seemed to be munching the 
apple of sweet content and quiet peace. The ugly common- 
places of class struggle were landscaped with the flowers of an 
unprecedented prosperity—growing industry and increasing 
trade. “Life no longer shut within the heavy masonry of the 
feudal castle ran glittering in the open sunshine.” 

In the sixteenth century, [writes Ten Brink] England still fully de- 
served the name of merry England. Puritan austerity of manner had 


‘ a essay presented to Francis Neilson, Litt.D., on the occasion of his eightieth 
irthday. 

‘ This article had its inception from Kate L. Gregg’s splendid study, “Thomas Dekker, 
A Study in Economic and Social Backgrounds,” University of Washington Publications, 
Language and Literature, Vol. II, No. 2, Seattle, 1924. See also Mary L. Hunt, “Thomas 
Dekker,” New York, 1911. 
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not yet begun to scorn the gay, lighthearted festivals of the people, nor 
silence their merry songs. Old customs and ceremonies were observed 
with particular faithfulness in the country; at stated times of the yea 
processions, games, dances, were organized, many of which had their osi- 
gin in the dim, hoary past, some echoing the spirit of the Teutonic myths: 


So also Professor Hales, in his introduction to “The Age of 
Shakespeare,” says: 

Things had settled down in a wonderful way. The immediate future 
was no longer wholly obscure and to be mistrusted. Men saw the way 
before them, at least for a little distance. . . . And they were resolved 
to go triumphantly on the way they saw before them. They were con- 
scious of their high destiny and set themselves to fulfil it. They awoke 
from a broken slumber of restlessness and anarchy to find themselves a 
strong and united people. . . . It was a supreme era in English history— 
a golden age—a time of exultation and joy.® 


Epithets are showered all over the pages of literary his- 
torians: splendid, glorious, spacious, illustrious, ne plus ultra 
—sentences with dizzy climaxes that leave us breathless. 
They weave a spell of words from which few critics escape. 
No doubt one of the sources is the Celtic temperament of M. 
Taine. (At this point Mr. E. M. Forster’s remark may sound 
like the detonation of an atomic bomb: “The Elizabethans 
were at once too violent and too hazy to contribute much 
towards the development of the human mind.”* Hobbes’s 
description of the natural state of man stands, perhaps, as a 
more accurate summary of Elizabethan life—‘“poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short.” ) 

In elementary school books the Hollywood version of 
Elizabethan England remains: a land of dashing courtiers, 
like Raleigh strewing coats in the mud for the Queen to walk 
upon, of court intrigues, of maids of honor listening to 


2 Bernhard E. K. Ten Brink, “Five Lectures on Shakespeare,” tr. by J. Franklin, Ni¥ 
York, 1895, pp. 28-9. 

3 John W. Hales, introduction to Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen’s “The Age of 
Shakespeare,” London, 1935, Vol. I, p. xv. 

4E. M. Forster, “Peeping at Elizabeth,” quoted in Muriel St. Clare Byrne, “Eliza- 
bethan Life in Town and Country,” London, 1934, pp. xi—xii. 
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sugared sonnets, of life spent in palaces or in high adventure 
on the Spanish Main. 
What do the masters of literature say? Bacon assures us: 
As for her government . . . I do affirm that this part of the island 


never had forty-five years of better times; and yet not through the calm- 
ness of the season, but through the wisdom of her regiment. . . . 


Continuing his polysyllabic pronouncements, Bacon says: 
“Constant peace and security—good administration of justice 
—temperate use of the prerogative—convenient estate of 
wealth and means—habit of obedience—moderation of dis- 
contents.” He ends in evoking a vision of heavenly bliss: 
“learning in the prince with felicity in the people.’” 

Shakespeare expresses the same thought, but concretely: 

Good grows with her. 
In her days every man shall eat in safety 


Under his own vine, what he plants, and sing 
The merry song of peace to all his neighbors,® 


“Euphues and His England” is exuberant and excessive: 


How much is that nation bound to . . . a Prince by whom they enjoy 
all benefits of peace, having their barns full, when others famish, their 
coffers stuffed with gold, when others have no silver, their wives without 
danger, when others are defamed, their daughters chaste, when others are 
deflowered, their houses furnished, when others are fired, where they have 
all things for superfluity, and others nothing to sustain their need. . . . 


And the paeans continue to the breathless glory of the time: 
merry, merry, prosperous England, generous Virgin Queen— 
“a Lamb in meekness . .. a Lion in might . . . a Dove in favor 

. an Eagle in fierceness.””’ 


What of the lower classes, the forgotten man?—the rabble 
mob of shuttlecock minds tossing their sweaty nightcaps in 
the air? These “base mechanicals” by their clownishness, 

° Francis Bacon, “The Works of Francis Bacon,” Cambridge, 1863, VI, 153. 


°“The Complete Works of William Shakespeare,” Oxford, 1916. Henry VIII, Act 
V, Scene v, Il. 33-36. 


‘John Lyly, “Complete Works,” Oxford, 1902, II, 208-211. 
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their reeling steps and loutish songs are in striking contrast 
to the godlike aspect of gentlemen (at whose hands the dram, 
has its support and encouragement). The Jack Cades who 
appear on the stage are “the filth and scum of Kent.” 

Nor does the middle class fare much better. The merchants 
of the town are made contemptible by the ease with which 
they are cuckolded by every gallant at court or miles gloriosus, 
Their foolish and frivolous wives become the legitimate prey 
of any wanton courtier (Percy in the First Part of Henry IV 
ridicules their affected speech) .*° And the middle class Puri- 
tans are represented as repulsive vermin with hypocritical 
eyes raised heavenward, their only joy the singing of psalms 
through the nose, the excitement of debate, and the harsh joy 
of victory over the devil. To the aristocratic litterateur they 
are a menace that will pull down heaven and confound hell.’ 

Here is a literature redolent of calm and prosperity, fervent 
in praise of government, queen, and ruling classes. How has 
it hoodwinked the unwary critic? 

Let us glance at the record. 


“CONSIDER NOT so much how small the spark is that flieth 
up,” remarked the judicious Hooker, “tas how apt things 
about it are to take fire.” A play, a pamphlet, a ballad might 


8 The First Part of Henry IV, Act III, Scene 1, Il. 251-60. The poet certainly 
shared the opinion expressed by Bagot, the favorite of Richard II, when he says of the 
citizens that “their love lies in their purses and whoso empties them By so much {fills 
their hearts with deadly hate.” (Richard II, Act II, Scene ii, ll. 128-30.) Jaques 
alludes to “yon fat and greasy citizens” (As You Like It, Act II, Scene 1, |. 55). In 
the Second Part of Henry VI Shakespeare borrows a number of details from Holinshed’s 
Chronicle for his description of Jack Cade’s rebellion, but says nothing of the heroic part 
played by the London citizens in defence of the bridge. The doctrine of the equality 
of mankind was not to Shakespeare’s taste. Caliban was the symbol of the servile masses. 
(Wilhelm Creizenach, ““The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare,” London, 1916, 
pp. 104-10, 129-51.) 

Dekker, who knew what Dr. Johnson calls “toil, envy, want, vhe patron, and the 
jail,” gives us a different world from that of Shakespeare. In his work middle and lower 
class citizens are not exhibited for comic relief nor for contrast with the polished heroes 
and heroines of the noble world. Here they are themselves the protagonists. And he 
is proud of his honest craftsmen who stand before kings and boast of their labors. Dek- 
ker is the best democrat of the age. 

® Creizenach, op. cit., Chapter III. 
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be the flash to start a whole conflagration. So censorship laws 
were enacted that rigidly chained the winds of doctrine. 

Printing was centralized in the hands of one company, the 
Stationers’ Company, entirely dependent on royal favor, thus 
making it good business policy to hunt down and destroy 
illicit presses. Nor was this all. Players, on pain of prosecu- 
tion as vagabonds, were forced to secure the patronage of 
some noble. Power of the nobles over the stage in turn 
passed to a centralized control by the Master of the Revels, 
directly and absolutely answerable to the sovereign.” 

Thus the literature of discontent was violently clutched 
by the throat and summarily strangled. 

But not the discontent—“the wretched beggary and miser- 
able poverty,” “the great wantonness, importunate super- 


fluity, and excessive riot” of Sir Thomas More’s time had 
not been alchemically transmuted into the gold of peace and 


contentment. As a matter of fact, Elizabeth inherited the 
accumulated woes of four previous reigns. Tawney expresses 
this well, and his statement we make the crux of this essay: 


THE BRILLIANT AGE WHICH BEGINS WITH ELIZABETH GLEAMS AGAINST 
A BACKGROUND OF SOCIAL SQUALOR AND MISERY.?” 


10G. W. Prothero, “Select Statutes and Other Constitutional Documents,” Oxford, 
1894, pp. 68-9, 168-72, 188-9; C. F. Tucker Brooke, “The Tudor Drama,” Boston, 1911, 
pp. 424-7. 

11 Sir Thomas More, “Utopia,” tr. by Ralph Robinson, ed. by Edward Arber, Lon- 
don, 1869, p. 43. Simon Fish, John Hale, John Heywood, and others continually pro- 
tested against forces changing Merrie England into an abode of thieves, beggars, and 
vagabonds. (Gregg, op. cit., p. 76.) 

‘2 R. H. Tawney, “The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century,” London, 1912, 
p. 193. 
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II 


The Land“ 


"Knock, knock, knock! Who's there, ? 
the name of Beelzebub? Here’s a farmer 
that hanged himself on the expectation of 
plenty: Come in time.” 

MAcBeTH 

Suffolk (reads): “*Against the Duke of 
Suffolk for enclosing the commons of Mel- 
ford.” How now, sir knave?” 

2nd Petitioner: “Alas, Sir, I am but 
@ poor petitioner of our whole town. 

Henry VI 


There be many rich men, 
Both yeomen and gentry, 
That, for their own private gain, 
Hurt a whole country 
By closing free commons: 
Yet they'll make as though 
*Twere for the common good, 
But I know what I know.'4 
Enclosures were initiated by lords of manors and great 
farmers: the graziers, the men of law, the merchants, the 
knights, the lords—in short by the wealthy and powerful 
classes. The movement of that time differs from the en- 
closing movement later. Now it was carried out by great 
men, not by small. It did not consist of little cultivators re- 
arranging their holdings by purchase or sale or agreement. 
The new set-up was imposed rapidly with a high hand—and 
from without. In the eighteenth century parliament as- 
sisted. Here enclosures were against and in defiance of the 
law. And in the eighteenth century landlords did not merely 
enclose. They improved as well. Now in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, there was little mark of any such desire. What im- 
proving was done, was done by the peasants. The new order 
came not gradually, but swiftly and with violence. 


13 For references on “The Land” see R. H. Tawney, op. cit.; Edward P. Cheyney, 
“Social Changes in England in the Sixteenth Century,” University of Pennsylvania Series 
in Philosophy, Literature, and Archaeology, Vol. IV, No. 2, Boston, 1895; R. L. Palmer, 
“English Social History in the Making: The Tudor Revolution,” London, 1934; Harriet 
Bradley, “The Enclosures in England,” New York, 1918. See also Louis B. Wright, 
“Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England,” Chapel Hill, N. C., 1935. 

14 As quoted in Palmer, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Enclosing was profitable. And so noblemen and gentlemen 
and abbots continued to enclose all in pastures. Still they 
threw down houses, plucked down towns, and turned 
churches into sheep folds. ‘““Where as have been a great many 
householders and inhabitants,” said Bishop Latimer, “‘there is 
now but a shepherd and his dog.””® And the husbandmen, 
poor, silly, wretched souls, continued to be thrust out of 
doors and wandered until they had spent what little they had, 
and then they had nothing to do but steal and be hanged, or 
turn vagabonds and be cast into prison. When the last stick 
of furniture was tumbled out by the bailiff, some turned to 
the town, and municipal records teem with complaints of 
disorder and overcrowding caused by rural immigration. 
Quarters were turned into slums and disease spread through 
congested dwellings. Or they became squatters on waste 
land and lived a miserable existence. 


Commons to close and keep 

Poor folk for bread to cry and weep; 
Towns pulled down to pasture sheep, 
This is the new guise.*® 


What causes fed this economic octopus that strangled the 
poor farmer? Wages were high and there was no correspond- 
ing increase in the price of grain. But there was a steady de- 
mand from Flanders for English wool at good prices and the 
laborers required in raising sheep were far fewer than in rais- 
ing grain. Besides, shepherds were the lowest paid of any 
class of country workmen. (He might be passionate, but he 
was certainly poverty-stricken and we cannot cavil at the 
nymph for turning him down. A family cannot be raised on 
a kirtle, belts of straw and ivy buds, nor even on beds of roses 


‘® Bishop Hugh Latimer, “Sermons,” 2 vols., Parker Society Publications, Cambridge, 
844, I, 100. 

*® “Ballads from Mss.,” ed. by Frederick J. Furnivall, printed for the Ballad Society, 
London, 1868-72, I, 97, ll. 165-8. 
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and a thousand fragrant posies—though, of course, it may 
be conceived on such.) And various causes accounted for an 
advance in the price of wool: war in the Netherlands, loss of 
the Spanish wool supply, immigration of Flemish weavers to 
England, increase in manufacture. The system of farming 
on open fields was cumbrous and slovenly and the soil tended 
constantly to lose fertility. Miss Harriet Bradley in effect 
remarks: Deterioration of soil was the fundamental cause of 
enclosing. The fertility of much of the common field land 
had been exhausted by centuries of cultivation. Some fields 
were allowed to run to waste, some were laid to grass and used 
as pasture. The soil of ancient fields was too barren to repay 
the costs of tillage. Productivity was gradually restored after 
some years of rest.’’ Thus landowners might be very willing 
to introduce a new system. 

Money had depreciated, depreciated enormously—a condi- 
tion stemming from the debased coinage of Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. The landlord, faced with swiftly rising prices on 
the one hand, and fixed rents on the other, was in a sorry 
pickle. He saw his income slipping from him, though his 
estate paid as much as before, and the tenant found his land- 
lord pressing for higher rents. All over the country thov- 
sands of new bargains were being struck as leases fell due and 
copies were renewed. 

But not always. In the Middle Ages land was valued be- 
cause it supported men; in the Tudor period land was re- 
garded as a commercial asset to be exploited for profit. So 
when the copyholder on the death of his father came to take 
up his inheritance, he would find that the new landlord had 
doubled or trebled both the fine for transference of the 
tenancy and the actual rent—and that it was “pay or go.” 
Said Crowley: “They take our houses over our heads; they 


17 Bradley, op. cit., passim. Of course in this assertion the voice is the voice of Miss 
Bradley, but the hand is the hand of Dr. Vladimir Simkhovitch of Columbia University. 
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buy our grounds out of our hands, they raise our rents, they 
levy great, yea unreasonable fines.””** 

Capital was lying idle in towns and seeking investment. 
The buying of leases—forestalling the most necessary of all 
commodities: land—was an opportune find. Middlemen or 
leaemongers became the object of unsparing denunciation. 
They bought up the right to rent land for a number of years, 
not becoming actual owners of the land. They wanted the 
leases for the purpose of speculation and they bled the tenant 
dry. The ignorant and stolid farmer relying entirely on the 
old customs, now found himself confrented with a shrewd 
business-like man, possessed of capital and clothed with the 
legal right to turn him out of his holding or to require a large 
fine for permission to retain it.. No wonder his anger burst 
out in protest: 


Lord God! (quod this marchaunt) 
in Turkey have I been, 

Yet among those heathen 
none such cruelty have I seen.’® 


The pitiful cry of that nameless old man to whom Shakespeare 
commits blinded old Gloucester: “CO my good Lord, I have 
been your tenant, and your father’s tenant these four score 


9920 


years” is a true bond that once was vibrant and real. The 
bond was economic now. 

Dekker’s ““The Belman of London” looks out with piercing 
eyes into the country and remarks: 


I began to hate it worse than before I loved it; I fell to dispraise it 
faster than ever I did commend it. For I found it full of care, and full 
of craft; full of labor and yet full of penury. I saw the poor husbandman 
made a slave to the rich farmer, the farmer racked by his landlord. I 
saw that covetousness made dear years when she had fullest barns, and to 
curse plenty for being liberal of her blessings. I had heard of no sin in 


*8 Robert Crowley, “The Way to Wealth,” Works, ed. by J. M. Cowper, Early English 
Text Society, Extra Series, No. 15, London, 1872, pp. 132-3. 

bs “Epigrams,” p. 12, ll. 237-40 in Crowley, op. cit. 

“° King Lear, Act IV, Scene i, ll. 12-4. 
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the city, but I met it in the village; nor any vice in the tradesman, which 
was not in the ploughman.** 


The rise in prices only widened the discrepancy between 
wages and prices, and the poor continued to get poorer. The 
worker was becoming enslaved. Ballads protested against 
taxes, monopolies, enclosing, rent racking, hoarders of corn. 


Let them take heed how they 
do oppress, do oppress 
The poor that God obey, 
and are beloved. 
God will not let these long 
alone, that do his wrong, 
Though ne’er so rich and strong 
that are oppressors.*” 


Parliament did take heed. The session of 1591 was given 
over entirely to the consideration of enclosures and their at- 
tendant evils. The Queen, coming forth like a bird of para- 
dise, ruffled, befurbelowed, and jewelled, striking terror and 
admiration alike in the hearts of kneeling courtiers, was the 
queen of fairyland. Never a suspicion in look or action that 
she had come from a session in which she had been Queen of 
realities—where she had to pore over the draft of a bill for 
the increase of tillage, where she had settled important ques- 
tions: how to prevent the decay of houses and towns, how to 
punish beggars, thieves, and vagabonds, how to keep down 
agrarian riots. 

For though the number of men thrown out by enclosures 
did not exceed fifty thousand—a small proportion out of a 
total population of three millions—the bitterness was wide- 
spread. It flamed up in riot and rebellion. To make the 
beautiful fields of “orient wheat” waste places for grazing 


21 Thomas Dekker, “The Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker,” 5 vols., ed. by 
Alexander B. Grosart, London, 1884, III, 111-2. 

22 “A Looking-Glass for Cornhoarders,” in Hyder E. Rollins, “A Pepysian Garland,” 
Cambridge, 1922, p. 375. 
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sgemed to Winstanley utterly wrong. That a few covetous 
men should “bag and barn up the Treasures of the Earth from 
others” was a heinous crime. The Earth was the common 
Treasury of all.” 

Sometimes discontent was nothing more than a collision of 
Justice and Gentry with angry mobs tearing down hedges, 
filling up ditches, and demolishing parks. Sometimes discon- 
tent swelled into a small civil war. The men of Lincolnshire 
marched under the banner embroidered with a ploughshare. 
Laggards were spurred forward with the cry: “God’s blood, 
sirs, what will ye now do? Shall we go home and keep sheep? 
Nay, by God’s body, yet had I rather be hanged.” 

Don’t misunderstand: the English peasant was no doctrin- 
naire. He accepted the system of society. His communism, 
if it can be called such, was a communism of the open field 
village, where men set out their fields and ploughed and 
reaped—laughed in the sun and cursed in the wet and gathered 
in the harvest. 

In “Utopia” Thomas More voiced the complaint of the 
poor: 

Your sheep that were wont to be so meek and tame and so small eaters 
now be become so great devourers and so wild that they eat up and swallow 


down the very men themselves. They consume, destroy, and devour 
whole fields, houses, and cities.?° 


And the same thought is expressed by Bishop Stubbes: 


God give them grace [he said] to lay open their enclosures again, to 
let fall their rents, fines, incomes, and other impositions whereby God is 
offended, the poor brethren beggared, and I fear me, the whole realm will 
be brought to utter ruin and decay.?* 


*8 Gerrard Winstanley, “The Works of Gerrard Winstanley,” Ithaca, New York, 1941, 
pp. 252, 260, 270, and passim. Cp. Henry George’s doctrine: the equal rights of all 
men to the use of the earth. 

*4 James Gairdner, “Letters and Papers of Henry VIII,” London, 1890, Vol. XII, 
Part I, 1537, Sec. 70, p. 39. 

*° Sir Thomas More, op. cit., pp. 40—1. 

26 Phillip Stubbes, “The Anatomy of Abuses in England,” reprint by The New Shakes- 
peare Society, London, 1877-9, Part I, Series 6, p. 117. 
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As a last resort threats were based upon prospects in , 
future life: 
Let the poor man have and enjoy 
The house he had by copyhold, 
For him, his wife, and Jack his boy, 
To keep them from hunger and cold; 
And though the lease thereof be sold, 
Buy it again though it be dear, 
For now we go on our last year .. . 
Restore the fines, and eke the rent, 
That ye have tane more than your due; 
Else certainly you shall be shent, 
When Christ shall your evidence view; 
For then you shall find these words true, 
You are but stewards of the land, 
That be betook into your hands.?* 


“Work for Armorers or the Peace is Broken,” written by 
Dekker in the year that called forth the Enclosure Commis- 
sion, burns with fierce indignation. The aphorism 


God helpe the Poore, 
The rich can shift 


strikes the keynote of the pamphlet on the title page. The 
purple whip of vengeance, the Plague, having beaten thou- 
sands of men, women, and children to death and struck deep 
into all men’s hearts, all merry meetings are cut off, all frolic 
assemblies dissolved. ‘Laughter dares not look a man in the 
face.” Playhouses stand like taverns that have cast out their 
masters, the doors locked up, the flags taken down, or rather 
like houses lately infected from which the frightened dwellers 
are fled to the country. Comedies are all turned to tragedies 
and these tragedies to nocturnals. No pleasure being found 
anywhere, the author seeks the physic to cure the sick in mind 
—the reading of books. But as he dwells in contemplation a 
gloomy darkness creeps upon the brightness of the morning. 
27 “Pleasure and Payne” in Robert Crowley, op. cit., pp. 122-3, Il. 470-90. 
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Suddenly all the air is filled with noise. People rush headlong 
together, like torrents running into the sea. Their rage and 
madness burning in them like fire in wet straw, it makes a 
great stinking smoke, but no flame. 


At last drums were heard to thunder, and trumpets to sound alarums. 
Murmur ran up and down every street, confusion did beat at the gates of 
every city. Men met together and ran in herds like deer frighted, or 
rather like bears chased, or else seeking for prey. But what wild beasts, 
think you, were these that thus kept such a roaring? It was a people 
savage and desperate, a nation patched up (like a beggar’s cloak of the 
worst pieces) that could be gathered out of all nations and put into one. 
They were like the Dunkirks, a mingle mangle of countries, a confusion of 
languages, yet all understanding one another.”* 


Such is the aroused mob of People, ragged, untrained, un- 
disciplined, but valiant and eager to set upon the enemy. 
And their leader is the Princess Poverty. Grown desperate, 
they vow (come death, come devils) to make a stand, though 
for their labors they are sure to be knocked down like oxen 
for the slaughter. From their Jack Cades they take the fire of 
resolution. They will die like men though they be but poor 
knaves and counted the stinkards and scum of the world. 

With swift wings news of the invasion flies abroad. At last 
it reaches Empress Money, seated on her throne in the midst 
of sports and pleasures, her jesters, her parasites, her panders, 
her pomps and jollities. The drum of war beats in her ear. 
Poverty approaches with her ragged regiments and pitches 
her tents round about the city. She sends a challenge to 
Money daring her to leave the city to engage in a hand to hand 
grapple with her. But Money refuses the combat, disdaining 
to defile her glorious hands upon so wretched and infamous 
an enemy. 

But storms of misery fall upon Money and her troops, and 
the army of Poverty is plagued. Finally so many diseases, so 
many troubles and inconveniences follow both armies be- 

*°“Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker,” IV, 102-3. 
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cause of the siege that a perpetual truce, league and confeders. 
tion is signed by both Money and Poverty: that Poverty’s 
subjects shall be ever in readiness to fight for Money if she 
craves their aid and that Money shall help them whenever 
they are in need. 

Thus nothing happens in “Work for Armorers” despite the 
great stir, a reflection perhaps on the uselessness of the com- 
mission which James appointed to investigate enclosures, for 
the report was ruled out on a technicality, and enclosures 
went on as heartlessly and as relentlessly as before. 

But the rapacious rich do not get off scot free in Dekkers 
scheme of things. He gleefully picks them off in the plague. 
And he finds a distinct satisfaction in recognizing them in 
Hell—the landlords who were tyrants in the country, the 
courtiers who wore whole families in their shoestrings. Three 
things in Hell are dog cheap: learning, poor men’s sweat, and 
oaths. The relentlessness of Hell begins at the crossing of 
Acheron— 


where you are not baited by whole kennels of yelping watermen, as you 
are at Westminster bridge, and ready to be torn in pieces to have two pence 
towed out of your purse. No, shipwrights there could hardly live. 
There’s but one boat, and in that one, Charon is the only ferryman. 

It is for all the world like Grave’s End barge and the passengers privi- 
leged alike, for there’s no regard of age, of sex, of beauty, of riches, of 
valor, of learning, of greatness, or of birth. He that comes in first sits 
no better than the last. 

Will Summers gives not Richard the Third the cushions, the Duke of 
Guise and the Duke of Shoreditch have not the breadth of a bench between 
them, Jane Shore and a goldsmith’s wife are no better than one another. 
Kings and clowns, soldiers and cowards, churchmen and sextons, aldermen 
and cobblers are all one to Charon. . . .”° 


Among the passengers are courtiers with whole trunks of 
apparel and grants of monopolies, lawyers laden with leases, 
clergymen so pursy and so windless with the bearing of three 


29 “News from Hell” in ““Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker,” II, 117-8. 
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or four church livings that they can scarce speak, merchants 
laden with bags of gold stolen from the customs. Charon 
strips them all of their riches and leaves them more bare than 
Irish beggars. 

There is additional retribution in the indictment: ‘Some 
are arraigned for ambition in the Court; some for corruption 
in the Church; some for cruelty in the camp; some for hol- 


low-heartedness in the city; some for eating men alive in the 


30 
country.” 


Seven years in prison burned deep in the heart and mind 
of Dekker, years intensifying his hatred of wrong. On earth 
all fed upon the labor of the poor whilst he his own sweat 
drank. But in hell awaiting the sinners of oppression and 
greed looms a fearful punishment. There the balance in the 
scales of social justice will be eternally struck. In “Dekker 
His Dream” he journeys through regions of insufferable, in- 
expressible cold: 


Should fire come near it, it would fire congeal, 
Till flames turn icy flakes. . . . 


Here he beholds souls scarecrowlike, some bound, some hang- 
ing by the heels, whose heads strike the icy-knobbed roof, 
tossed to and fro by gusts implacable. And here too: 


. . » I beheld kennels of fat-paunched Dogs, 
From one to one howling in dialogues 

Of hellish language, cursing that they sat 

At proud, voluptuous tables, yet forgot 

Num’b Charity, when at their gaudy gates 

She begg’d but scraps of their worst delicates 
Yet starv’d for want... 

O Divine Vengeance! how most just thou art!** 


(Continued ) 


30 Tbid., II, 127. 
5l"Dekker His Dream,” “‘Non-Dramatic Works of Thomas Dekker,” III, 


Freedom and Planning 


IN A RECENT EXCHANGE with Clarence E. Ayres, Abba P. Lerner, Writing 
in The New Leader, set down some paragraphs that deserve consideration by 
all of us who believe in social planning as a means of extending democratic 
freedoms. He wrote: 

“If there is anything that requires more and not less emphasis in the 
present stage of historical development it is precisely the dignity and the 
freedom of the individual. 

“And this remains so even if some theologians like to subscribe to the 
concept in their own jargon, and even if they try to claim that only they are 
fully consistent in supporting it, and even if we find among them such re- 
actionary anti-Semites as Hilaire Belloc. For individual freedom and 
democracy and progress and peace and most of the important things that 
liberals think good, are not now seriously threatened by imperialistic 
Christians or by Hilaire Belloc. The real danger comes from the greater 
slavery of our time which decries concern for individual freedom 
‘bourgeois’ and which would undoubtedly claim as a prize exhibition of 
‘social concord’ their servile State in which discord is absent by decree of 
the secret police and all its beautiful monolithism. 

“Other phrases and concepts have been captured and prostituted by the 
totalitarians and their dupes. We know what has happened to the word 
democracy in the phrases ‘people’s democracy’ in Eastern Europe and ‘Soviet 
Democracy’ in Russia. Freedom is a word which still has some of its English 
meaning. It would be a disservice to freedom and a service to totalitarian- 
ism to engender more confusion by saying that ‘freedom means social con- 
cord’ or that ‘freedom means planning.’ 

“Social concord may come about by the maximization of freedom, but 
it may also come about by suppression of dissent. Planning will be of 
great importance in increasing freedom if we are careful to use it for that 
purpose and not for the opposite. I would even go so far as to say that 
some measure of planning is necessary for the maximization of freedom. 
But let us not confuse ourselves by mixing up our words. That can only 
help the enemies of freedom who profit by confusion. Freedom does not 
mean planning and planning does not mean freedom. Freedom means 
freedom and planning means planning.” 


W.L. 
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Evolution of the Franchise in England 
and the United States* 


By Hucu P. WiLtiaMson 


ONE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT measures of the degree and 
quality of freedom in any political unit is the extent of the 
franchise in it. When a people is wholly deprived of political 
self-determination its bondage is absolute. When all of the 
rational, responsible persons in a society have the right to ex- 
ercise the franchise and do so, that society has gone far in 
achieving for its members the ultimate in political freedom. 
Since the final objective of democratic government is com- 
plete democracy, we can profit by knowing how far we, an 
English-speaking nation, have come from our original posi- 
tion of almost complete political bondage; how far we stand 
today from the attainment of the maximum amount of po- 
litical freedom: possible in a social organization; and what our 
position is with relation to these two extremes. 

To measure our progress with respect to political freedom 
we must study the evolution of the franchise in our own 
government, and in that of England, our principal political 
progenitor. ‘To obtain a proper perspective, and to view the 
process of political evolution in its natural sequence, we 
should look at the second first. 


History of the Franchise in England 
THE POLITICAL HIsTORY of England, prior to the signing of 
Magna Carta by King John in the year 1215, is the story of 
almost constant strife between warriors and their political 
factions for sovereignty and jurisdiction, with the occasional 
emergence of one among them strong enough to command a 
sullen, restive, temporary obedience from the remainder. 


' — essay presented to Francis Neilson, Litt.D., on the occasion of his eightieth 
irt ay. 
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Such a man was William the Conqueror, who died in 1035. 
Such a man was King John before his partial renunciation of 
power at Runnymede. Until 1215 all political authority ex. 
ercised in England was personal, arbitrary and capricious, 
Political freedom for the individual scarcely existed save 3; 
he could wrest it from another by force of arms. For the 
masses of people in England the signing of the Great Charter 
did nothing directly and immediately. It gave some powers 
formerly held by the king to the nobles. It also set up 
Great Council composed of bishops, barons, and large land- 
owners. The generally understood function of this council 
was to confer with the king on public issues, assist him in de- 
fending the realm, and aid him in raising revenue. This 
council, therefore, merely represented a somewhat new divi- 
sion of power among an already powerful minority. It was 
not in any modern sense a representative body, and it made 
no effort to become such. It endured in very much its 
original form for forty-nine years. 

In 1264, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, led an up- 
rising of the people to overthrow the king, Henry III. He 
was successful, and in the same year summoned a Parliament 
to which he brought not only such representatives as had 
composed the Great Council, but also men from. the smaller 
landed groups and from the burgesses in the larger towns. 
His administration lasted for scarcely a year, but it definitely 
and permanently expanded the Great Council. For the first 
time in her history, England had a governing body which had 
a representative character, albeit a slight one. 

In 1296 King Edward I summoned the so-called Model 
Parliament. To it his summons brought persons from the 
three great groups in England: the Lords Temporal, repre- 
senting the nobility; the Lords Spiritual, representing the 
church; and the Commons, representing the masses of little 
people, with delegates from both counties and towns. Upon 
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this last-named group, particularly, he imposed the duties of 
paying taxes, serving on juries, organizing for the defense of 
the realm, and electing representatives. The effect of this 
action was to bring together the most representative govern- 
mental body that had ever assembled in England. There is 
ample evidence that his whole purpose in doing so was to de- 
vise more effective and inclusive means of raising revenue to 
defray the mounting costs of foreign wars, because Edward I 
was not an intentional precursor of democratic, representa- 
tive government. Despite his lack of good intention, the 
effect of his act was not the less salutary. 


Extension of Franchise from 1296 to 1915 
AT THE TIME of the Model Parliament in 1296, the exercise 
of the franchise was restricted to those persons who were en- 
titled to attend the sheriff’s county court, an annual meeting 
presided over by the sheriff of the county. The session’s 


purpose was to levy and collect taxes, determine lawsuits, 
and generally to discharge the functions of government. 
Only freeholders, that is, people who held tracts of land by 
a fee simple title, were allowed to attend and take part. 
From 1296 to 1429, all freeholders, irrespective of the size 
and value of their holdings, were allowed to vote at these 
county court meetings. Then Henry VI restricted (by 
Statute Eight) this right of voting at county court elections 
to resident freeholders of lands or tenements of an annual 
rental value of not less than forty shillings. 

The county franchise remained practically unaltered from 
1429 until 1832, a period of four hundred years. It was 
modified somewhat by the Representation of the People Act 
of 1832. This left the ancient forty-shilling freehold quali- 
fication unchanged. But it extended the franchise to per- 
sons not in occupation, having freeholds of the annual value 
of ten pounds; to holders of land or copyhold, or any other 
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tenure, for life or lives, or for any larger estate, of the annual 
value of ten pounds, or of any term originally created for not 
less than twenty years of the annual value of fifty pounds; 
and to persons occupying as tenants, who were bona fide, 
liable to a rental of fifty pounds. The Representation of the 
People Act of 1867 extended the county franchise to persons 
in occupation as owners or tenants of lands or tenements to 
the rateable value of twelve pounds, and reduced the qualify- 
ing value for the franchises under the Act of 1832, in respect 
of freeholds without occupation, lands of copyhold and other 
tenure, and leaseholds for sixty years, to five pounds. The 
Act of 1867 first introduced the qualifications of rating and 
payment of rates as incidents of the county franchise. 

The Representation of the People Act of 1884 did not af- 
fect the property qualifications for the county franchise, but 
reduced the twelve pounds occupation franchise to ten 
pounds, thus assimilating it to the occupation franchise as 
it existed in boroughs, extended the existing household and 
lodger franchise in boroughs to counties, and gave the county 
(as well as the borough) franchise to persons inhabiting 
dwelling-houses by virtue of any office, service, or employ- 
ment. 

The early history of the borough franchise is involved in 
obscurity and many different theories have been advanced 
with regard to it. The right of voting at borough elections 
appears to have been variously vested in different boroughs, 
either in the freemen of the borough, the holders of tene- 
ments in burgage tenure, the householders contributing to 
scot and lot (that is, local rates), or in the corporation or 
members of the corporation of the borough. The franchise 
in the various boroughs was, in fact, regulated by local usage, 
charters, resolutions of the House of Commons, and some- 
times by special Acts of Parliament. The Act of 1832 first 
placed the borough franchise on a uniform statutory basis 
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by creating an occupation franchise in owners and tenants 
who occupied houses or other buildings of the annual value 
of ten pounds, subject to certain conditions as to rating, pay- 
ment of rates, and residence. Certain of the ancient bor- 
ough franchises were preserved, some merely temporarily, 
and others permanently. The Act of 1867 considerably ex- 
tended the borough franchise by creating a household fran- 
chise by which every inhabitant occupier, as owner or tenant 
of any dwelling-house within the borough, was entitled to 
vote, subject to certain conditions as to residence, rating and 
payment of rates. The same Act also introduced a lodger 
franchise giving the right to vote to all lodgers who had 
occupied and resided for a year in lodgings of the unfur- 
nished value of ten pounds. The Parliamentary and Munic- 
ipal Registration Act of 1878, by definition, effected a fur- 
ther extention of this franchise. Lastly, it made the house- 
hold and lodger franchise uniform in counties and boroughs, 
assimilated the occupation franchise in counties and bor- 
oughs, and introduced the service franchise. 


Modern Franchise Reform in England 


THE ReEForM Act of 1918 transcended all previous acts in 
the magnitude of the changes which it introduced. It 
swept away all previously existing franchises, substituting 
for them three new qualifications: the residence, and the 
business premises qualifications applicable equally in counties 
and boroughs, and the university qualification. The Act 
repealed some fifty statutes and modified some fifty-seven 
others. But, most revolutionary of all, it enfranchised wo- 
men. It gave them the vote at thirty years of age instead of 
, twenty-one, but this and other distinctions between the posi- 
tion of men and women were abolished by the Act of 1928. 
The result of these changes upon the numbers of the elec- 
torate is shown by the following figures. At the last general 
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election held under the old law—that of 1910—there were, 
in the British Isles, 6,221,607 registered electors, who, of 
course, were all men. At the general election held in 1918, 
under the new Act, the corresponding figures were 10,281, 
054 men, and 6,941,929 women; while at the general election 
held in 1929, after the coming into force of the Act of 1928, 
the figures were 11,866,794 men, and 13,228,999 women. In 
1929, therefore, there was a total of 25,095,793 voters out of 
a total population of approximately forty-six million. At the 
general election held in 1945 there were about 48,000,000 in- 
habitants of the British Isles, of whom about 32,000,000 were 
qualified to vote. Thus we see that in the British Isles today, 
for every three inhabitants, two are qualified voters. Fur- 
thermore, in the 1945 general election about 75 per cent of 
those qualified to vote did vote. 

A major portion of this franchise extension has occurred 
since 1918. It is obvious that it was largely induced by the 
fact that the masses of heretofore disfranchised men and 
women who, by their valor and sacrifice, saved England from 
defeat in the First World War, demanded and received a 
voice in the subsequent governance of their country. It 
seems highly probable that the war recently concluded will 
give sufficient impetus to the existing movement to extend 
the franchise in England to its greatest potential not many 
years after the end of the war. 


History of the Franchise in the United States 
To pick uP the history of the franchise in the United States 
and in its antecedent colonies, we must turn back to the years 
1607 and 1620. These are the dates of the founding of 
Jamestown and Plymouth, the first permanent communities 
of English culture to be established in North America. 
From these settlements developed the two great social pat- 
terns which, mutually antagonistic almost from the begin- 
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ning, finally clashed in armed conflict in 1861. They began 
merging in 1865 and their mutual adjustments, develop- 
ments and refinements since 1865 have largely determined 
the subsequent political history of the United States. 

There was but little of lasting political significance in the 
government of either colony during its first years. That of 
Jamestown began upon a semi-military basis, but, with only 
a thinning shadow of discipline to hold the unit together, 
rapidly disintegrated. With its physical resurrection, its in- 
habitants reverted, for a time, to a political condition some- 
what better than that of persons of their social and economic 
status in England. However, because of a natural impulse 
toward freedom, stimulated by a totally new environment 
and the ineffectiveness of the governors sent out from Eng- 
land to be administrators in the colony, they moved steadily 
in the direction of political independence. 

Plymouth Colony had none of the military character of 
Jamestown. It was a nearly autonomous body from which 
emerged a small governing group composed of men with 
some capacity and inclination for leadership. The civil 
government of the colony was ostensibly based upon the 
Mayflower Compact, a document with something of the 
flavor of democratic, representative government. The entire 
social structure was dominated by the doctrine and practice 
of the Puritan Church, membership in which was the pre- 
requisite to exercising the franchise. This religious qualifica- 
tion was not removed until 1691, and then only by action of 
the English Crown. 

In all of the thirteen colonies which came into existence 
subsequent to the settlements of Jamestown and Plymouth, 
there were property qualifications attached to the exercise 
of the franchise. These qualifications varied greatly, and the 
franchise itself was stratified; that is, one person with certain 
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qualifications might be allowed to vote for certain officers, 
Another person, with greater qualifications, might be allowed 
to vote for these and other higher officials, while yet another 
group of people might not be allowed to vote at all. In some 
colonies, such as Pennsylvania—one of the most liberal with 
the franchise—qualifications were low and the exercise of 
the franchise in the election of all officials was general. This 
was particularly true after the granting of the Charter of 
1701. At the other extreme was the situation created by the 
Charter of Freedoms and Exemptions of Patroons granted in 
1629 and embracing a large part of the land area which later 
became New York State. This charter set up a system of 
land tenure which vested in a few families enormous tracts 
of land over which they had complete power, and it reduced 
almost to the level of serfdom all other persons living in or 
coming into this area. 

The charter of Maryland, granted in 1632, made a single 
family, the Baltimores, Lords and Proprietors, with the sole 
power to make laws and to grant land. 

The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, granted in 1639, 
gave the franchise to “all that were admitted freemen and 
have taken the oath of fidelity.” 

The first charter of Massachusetts, granted in 1629, placed 
almost absolute power in the hands of the small group to 
whom the charter was granted. 

The status of the franchise in the remaining colonies, up 
until 1776, could be found somewhere between the extreme 
liberalism of Pennsylvania and Connecticut and the extreme 
narrowness of New York and Massachusetts. In almost all 
of them the suffrage situation was so confused as to defy 
classification and analysis. In this respect, as well as in 
others, most of the old colonial charters were masterpieces 
of ambiguity. 
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The First State Constitutions 

The year 1776 was one of great significance in the history 
of freedom for English-speaking people. Before considering 
the condition of the newly self-emancipated people in North 
America, it might be of interest to look briefly at political 
conditions in England at the same time. There we find prop- 
erty qualifications so restrictive that, of the 8,000,000 in- 
habitants, not more than 160,000 persons could qualify to 
vote. Newer cities, such as Manchester, Leeds and Liverpool, 
which had come into existence since the origin of Parliament, 
were not represented at all in the House of Commons. At 
the same time many ancient villages, with only a few votes— 
and those controlled by some local landlord—sent one or two 
members to Westminster. Competent historians have stated 
that it would be a conservative estimate to say that 10,000 
landlords and merchants ruled England in the years immedi- 
ately preceding and following 1776. 

In the newly created states in North America, the year 
1776 and the years immediately following saw the adoption 
of state constitutions by the former colonies and by states 
which were organized after national independence had been 
achieved. Almost all of these state constitutions indicated 
a definite gain in the direction of an unrestricted franchise. 
For example, the constitution of New York State, adopted in 
1777, contained a provision that to exercise the franchise 
one must possess property, unencumbered, of the clear value 
of twenty pounds or have rented a tenement of the rental 
value of not less than 40 shillings. In 1821 this provision was 
revoked, and the only qualification was the payment of the 
real and personal property tax. 

The law of 1821 contained the rather curious provision that 
no Negro could vote unless he possessed an estate of the 
minimum value of $250 above encumbrances for the year 
preceding the election at which he sought to vote. This 
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qualification for Negroes was not removed until 1865. The 
constitution of Pennsylvania, adopted in 1776, gave the 
vote to all males who had paid taxes. The constitution of 
North Carolina, adopted in 1776, provided that a person 
might vote for a member of the State House of Representa- 
tives if he had paid his taxes, but that in order to vote for 
a member of the State Senate he must not only have paid 
his taxes but must have title to at least 50 acres of land. 
Further restriction was exercised through the proviso that 
every person elected to the House must possess a minimum 
of 100 acres of land, and to the Senate a minimum of 300 
acres. So tenacious was the principle of the association be- 
tween property qualifications and the exercise of the franchise 
in North Carolina that the property qualification was not 
completely abolished until 1856. In South Carolina, by the 
constitution adopted in 1778, the situation was even worse 
in respect to the qualifications of candidates for office. As 
in North Carolina, the voter had to possess a minimum of 
50 acres of land, but to be qualified for the position of Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant Governor, or a member of the Council, a 
man had to possess, clear of debt, an estate of the value of not 
less than 10,000 pounds. Obviously, of course, the conven- 
tion at which this constitution was adopted was dominated 
by the wealthy planter class which sought to keep all power 
in its hands. In the constitution drawn in 1790, the amount 
of property necessary to be possessed by the Governor or 
Lieutenant Governor was reduced to 1,500 pounds. The 
constitution of 1865 removed all property qualifications for 
_ holding office and for voting. The constitution of Virginia, 
adopted in 1776, hedged its franchise provision about with 
evasion and ambiguity by stating that ‘‘all men, having suf- 
ficient evidence of permanent known interest with, and at- 
tachment to, the community, have the right of suffrage.” 
Here again the influence of the planter class was evidenced. 
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Although stated in somewhat more subtle form than in the 
case of South Carolina, the franchise provision in the Vir- 
ginia constitution was wholly susceptible of legislative ma- 
nipulation and gave evidence of the dominating influence of 
a reactionary group. Property qualifications in Virginia 
were, however, abolished in 1830. In the constitution of 
Maryland, drawn in 1776, the voter had to possess 50 acres 
of land, or 30 pounds in money, and a member of the State 
Council had to possess a minimum of 500 pounds. These 
qualifications were removed in 1809. In Massachusetts, by 
the constitution of 1780, the voter had to possess a minimum 
of 60 pounds in money and property. As late as 1820, the 
great Daniel Webster, in urging the State Constitutional 
Convention to retain the property qualification for voting, 
declared that “Equal suffrage is incompatible with inequality 
in property.” The property qualification was finally abol- 
ished in Massachusetts in 1865. In New Hampshire, by the 
constitution of 1784, the voter needed simply to pay the 
poll tax, but the candidate had to possess an estate of not less 
than 500 pounds. The poll tax qualification for voting, and 
the property qualification for the aspirant for Governor, re- 
mained until removed by the constitution of 1902. In 
Mississippi, by the constitution of 1817, the voter was re- 
quired to have paid his state and county taxes and to be Gov- 
ernor he had to have an estate of 600 acres or real estate of 
the value of $2000, but these qualifications were removed by 
the constitution of 1832. In the constitution of Tennessee, 
drawn in 1796, a member of the General Assembly had to own 
a minimum of 200 acres, and a Governor 500 acres. There 
were no qualifications for voting, and the constitution of 
1834 removed the property qualification for members of the 
General Assembly and for Governor. The constitution of 
Kentucky, adopted in 1792, and the constitution of Maine, 
adopted in 1821, laid down no property qualifications. The 
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constitution of Louisiana, adopted in 1812, required the pay- 
ment of state taxes. 

From this brief analysis of the first state constitutions it 
is easily discernible that the southern states had a generally 
much more restrictive policy toward the exercise of the fran- 
chise than did the northern. No doubt this was due, in the 
main, to the more definite stratification of social and eco- 
nomic groups in the South, with the higher groups seeking 
to maintain their privileged positions of political power. By 
amendment, and by the adoption of new constitutions, there 
are now no property qualifications, state or federal, attached 
to the exercise of the franchise in the United States. 


The Poll Tax 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT EVENT in the history of the franchise 
in this country between the time of the adoption of state 
constitutions with liberal franchise provisions, and the grant- 
ing of suffrage to women in 1920, was the extension of the 
franchise to male Negroes effected in 1870 by the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
It is impossible to say with any exactness how many persons 
were enfranchised by this amendment, but regardless of the 
number, the practical effect was very slight. By means of 
terrorism, and later by terrorism buttressed by and coupled 
with the poll tax law, almost no Negroes voted in the eight 
southern states where practically the entire Negro popula- 
tion of the United States was concentrated. Change in this 
situation from 1870 to the present time has been negligible in 
the South. Today in Alabama only about one-half of one 
per cent of the adult Negroes are on the list of qualified 
voters. In Georgia and South Carolina the number is about 
two per cent. In the other southern poll tax states—Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia—the per- 
centage is virtually the same. 
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In any discussion of disenfranchisement by the poll tax 
method, consideration is usually given exclusively to the 
effect upon the Negro voter. We should not forget, how- 
ever, that an even larger number of white voters is affected 
by the subterfuge. The American Council on Public Affairs 
stated in 1940: “It is estimated that 64 per cent of the white 
adult voters have been disenfranchised in the poll tax states, 
and in everyone of those states more whites than Negroes are 
barred from the ballot box as a direct result of this tax.” 
The truth of this statement is borne out by the fact that in 
the poll tax states, in the 1940 Presidential election, only the 
following percentages of qualified voters actually voted:— 
Alabama, 17.6; Arkansas, 18.3; Georgia, 17.4; Mississippi, 
14.7; South Carolina, 9; Tennessee, 28; Texas, 30.8; Vir- 
ginia, 22. In this election the vote in these states was about 
50 per cent below the national average. Comparison of these 
figures with those of the Presidential election in 1936 shows 
very plainly that the difference between the actual vote and 
the qualified potential vote was less in 1936 than in 1940. In 
other words, the difference between the qualified potential 
and the actual vote had widened by 1940. In Alabama, in 
1936, 20.4 per cent of the qualified potential voters actually 
voted, but in 1940 only 17.6; in Arkansas, in 1936, 18.5, and 
in 1940 only 18.3; in Georgia, in 1936, 19.6, and in 1940 only 
17.4; in Mississippi, in 1936, 16.2, and in 1940 only 9; in Ten- 
nessee, in 1936, 33.5, and in 1940 only 28; in Virginia, in 
1936, 25.7, and in 1940 only 22; Texas, in 1936, 26.2, and in 
1940, 28. It will be noted that of all of these poll tax states 
only Texas shows a lessening of the gulf between the actual 
and the potential vote. Exact figures for the 1944 election 
are not yet available, but it is certain that they will indicate 
that a trend was begun in 1936. Since the percentage of 
Negroes in all southern states has declined from 38.1 to 29.8 
since 1901, it would appear that an increasing number of 
southern whites are losing the franchise in these states. 
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Woman Suffrage 


IN 1920, ADOPTION of the Nineteenth Amendment gave the 
franchise to women, thus approximately doubling the elec. 
torate. Indeed, in the 1944 election 600,000 more women 
voted than did men, but this was probably due in part to the 
fact that many qualified male voters were in the Armed 
Forces and did not vote. Unlike England, which, in enfran- 
chising women in 1918, fixed their voting age at 30 years, the 
United States fixed the same qualifications for both sexes. 


Disenfranchisement of Indigents 

WE NOTED aBoVE the final extinction of the property quali- 
fications upon the franchise in 1865. However, remnants of 
this concept are still manifest in the constitutions of twelve 
states which deny the right of suffrage to indigent dwellers 
in poorhouses maintained at public expense. These states 
are South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas. It may be significant 
that of these twelve states, all, except Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, were parts of the original thirteen colonies. 


Qualification and Registration Laws 
SEVEN STATEs in the Union attach literacy qualifications to 
the exercise of the franchise. Four of them—Georgia, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina—are south- 
ern; three—Massachusetts, Connecticut and New York—are 
northern. The qualifications consist of the ability to read 
or write, or in some cases both, some portion or all of the state 
constitution which sets up the requirement. Obviously such 
a law places in the hands of the election judges a very power- 
ful and elastic weapon. If the judges so desire they can dis- 
franchise many people by legitimately applying to its full 
this test of literacy and such a test renders itself peculiarly 
susceptible to abuse. By a lax application of it or by omit- 
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ting it entirely, judges can permit persons to vote who have no 
greater or even less, educational attainment than those who 
are excluded. The test could be, and in an indeterminate 
number of cases in the southern states has been, applied to its 
fullest extent in the case of a Negro voter, and omitted en- 
tirely in the case of a white voter. In view of the relatively 
low educational standards of Georgia, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina, and until recently of North Carolina, one is constrained 
to believe that the literacy test has been introduced for the 
purpose of disfranchising certain racial, social, and economic 
groups rather than from any desire to elevate the educational 
level of the electorate. Even if the test were applied in per- 
fect good faith by every election board it would still be pro- 
ductive of a discriminatory system of franchise because of the 
varying degree to which the different election boards would 
enforce it. While the test is largely a formality in Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and New York, it can be used by election 
boards to disfranchise individuals and racial groups. The 
presence in these three states, and particularly in Massachu- 
setts, of large numbers of foreign-born persons creates a 
situation which could very easily result in very great injustice 
in the exercise of the franchise. To what extent this may 
have occurred it would be difficult to say. 

Registration and residence requirements are relatively uni- 
form in all of the states. All are susceptible of abuse, and all 
undoubtedly are abused to some extent, depending upon the 
probity of election boards. 


Conclusion 
IN THE UNiTED States, with a population of 139,621,431, 
there are 90,410,670 persons of the age of 21 years or more 
who are not mentally, morally or pecuniarily disqualified 
from voting. This figure represents the maximum number 
of potentially qualified voters in the United States, that is, 
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the number of adults not for any reason disqualified. The 
number of persons who actually were qualified to vote in 
the 1944 election was 88,600,000. Of this latter figure, 
however, a large although indeterminate number were not al- 
lowed to vote because they had not paid a poll tax, and could 
not meet the literacy test of their state, or were living in 
a publicly supported home. The number, therefore, that 
actually could go to the polls and vote the last election day 
was far less than 88,600,000. Furthermore, of the persons 
who were qualified to vote, only 54 per cent did vote. This 
relatively low percentage was undoubtedly due in consider- 
able part to terroristic action in southern states which re- 
sulted in keeping many qualified Negro and white voters 
away from the polls. In sharp contrast to the 54 per cent 
vote in the United States is the 75 per cent vote of those 
qualified in the recent election held in the British Isles. 

It would seem that if we, in the United States, are to reach 
our maximum voting potential, we must abolish the poll tax 
and literacy tests where they exist; we must bring public 
opinion to a point where disfranchisement of an individual 
or a group by terroristic tactics is no longer attempted be- 
cause of the certainty of public moral censure and of legal 
punishment; we must enfranchise our indigent dwellers in 
publicly supported homes. 

It is true that in South Carolina in 1940 only nine out of 
every one hundred people who had the privilege of voting 
actually did vote. And that throughout the entire United 
States only fifty-four people voted in 1940 out of every one 
hundred who could have done so if they had wished. It 
might be argued that there is little reason to make much 
effort to qualify more people to vote when nearly half of 
them do not exercise the privilege after they get it. The 
answer to this, it seems to me, is that while many people who 
have the franchise in the United States are undoubtedly in- 
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different to it, the chief reason why millions of Americans 
not disqualified because of age, mental or moral deficiencies, 
do not vote is because of such bars as the poll tax, fear of dis- 
criminatory literacy tests, and terrorism actual and implied. 
It is, too, far better that a qualified person have the right to 
vote, although he does not exercise the right, than that he be 
unjustly deprived of this opportunity. 

To the extent that our actual number of qualified voters 
falls short of our maximum qualified voter potential, we as 
a nation fall short in practice of our democratic professions. 
At no previous time in our history has it been so desirable that 
our professions and practices coincide. With democracy as 
a form of government on serious trial among the nations of 
the world, it is necessary, if democracy is to find followers 
among other nations and peoples, that the United States, the 
leading exponent of democratic government, illustrate its ap- 
plicability to all people who by reason of age, good conduct, 
and rationality are qualified to participate in its processes. 


Office of the Prosecuting Attorney, 


Fulton, Missouri 
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In Praise of Inertia 


EVERYONE KNOws that humanity is in the midst of transition. Transition 
is movement from the known to the unknown. The unknown is always 
fearsome, hence most people dislike transition. These people compose the 
dead weight of inertia in human society and are the constant objects of 
opprobrium from the consciously motile elements generally known as 
radicals. 

This little piece is in praise of inertia. ‘How dare you!” I hear from 
the left. And “Marvelous,” rolls in from the right. But wait a moment. 
Hear the rest of this. 

Human society in developing civilization is different from the rest of 
nature in only one respect: it possesses a capacity for conscious selection 
and rejection of alternatives that we call intelligence. Even that it pos- 
sesses only in higher degree than the rest of mammalian fauna. But the 
degree of human intelligence is sufficiently great to enable man to say 
rightly, albeit with a strong dash of vanity, “I am the master of my fate. 
I am the captain of my soul.” Those who are most active in perceiving 
and proposing alternatives, in demanding that mankind propel itself into 
the unknown and the untried, are like the life-power of a tree. It cannot 
be stopped by cutting away the most upward-reaching sprout; if that 
sprout be trimmed away the life-power merely chooses some dormant bud 
as its avenue of growth. 

But most of the tree is relatively inert. If it were not so, it would 
explode in one grand burst of growth only to die forever. Inertia is the 
disciplinary force of nature; it cannot forbid growth but it properly does 
resist its dangerous exuberance. 

Among men, too, this natural inertia is a fortunate phenomenon. It is 
true—the life-power within us is terribly insistent, it will not be denied; 
in fact it cannot be denied. But how briefly horrible would be the fate of 
civilization if all the new alternatives should be selected at once. The 
present debate about them is confusing enough. Imagine the confusion if 
inertia, that great moderator of the debate, should suddenly disappear. Of 
that, fortunately, there is no great danger. Inertia is so universal in nature 
that it ranks first among all alternatives. Before any other can be chosen, 
inertia must to that extent be rejected. Hence the incessant warfare be- 
tween movement and inertia. 

Progressive thought needs inertia to contend with that it may acquire 
discipline and realism. And surely no one will say that it is not amply 
provided. When now I stop to think of it, inertia needs no praise and 


this piece need never have been written. 
Bryn J. Hovde 


New School for Social Research, 
New York. 
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Land Reform in Queensland* 
By MERVYN JAMES STEWART 


QuEENSLAND MAY BE COMPARED with the Pacific states in 
the western United States, at least in natural conditions and 
its area of 669,520 square miles. Its area is about equal to the 
region including the states of Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
Arizona and California, together with the Mexican province 
of Lower California as far as the Equator. The population 
is far less, of course. Irrigation also is more urgently needed. 
It is not provided as efficiently as in the irrigation districts of 
California; the possibilities for agricultural development are 
about equal. 

Queensland was made a separate colony in 1859. It was 
never a convict area, so magistrates and police have not (as 
in some other states) the taint of origin from gaol governors 
and warders. This is the only authentic “Australian birth- 
stain.” 

The early Parliaments were dominated, as in the modern 
state of New York, by an endless struggle between the metro- 
politan area of Brisbane, the capital, with two-fifths of the 
total population, and the country towns and areas, with a 
bare but unstable majority. Usually the City vote was called 
Liberal, or Socialist, and the Rural vote Conservative, or 
Reform. These were merely labels. As a rule, Brisbane has 
desired great public services, chiefly in Brisbane, with any 
losses to be shared by other areas; such a policy has often been 


described as Labourite or Socialist, but it has little to do with 
ideology. 


The first attempt in the British Empire to secure the value 
of social progress for the Treasury was made by a Queensland 


= Me essay presented to Francis Neilson, Litt.D., on the occasion of his eightieth 
Dirt ay. 
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Act of about 1865. Grazing leases were let at an agreed 
rental for thirty years, and renewed for another thirty at an 
advance of 50 per cent; with a further renewal of 50 per cent 
for a third thirty years. So rents rose to 2% times the initial 
rate, no matter whether values had done so or not; and no 
penalty or danger fell on the occupier for making improve- 
ments. It is the best statute ever enacted before Henry 
George publicized land value taxation as the practical method 
of socializing rent, and the model of the over-praised Mc- 
Gregor Native Land Code of Papua or “Australian New 
Guinea.” 

About 1885, when Henry George’s ideas had reached Aus- 
tralia, the Queensland Conservatives or rural party had suf- 
fered a crushing defeat in which the sympathies of City voters 
with the Industrial Workers of the World had a notable part. 
The Conservative leader, MclIlwraith (in a way comparable 
to a Matson shipping magnate in Honolulu) accepted ad- 
vice from Philip Tozer, a disciple of the American social 
reformer. The Conservatives went to the next election with 
a one-plank program: to lay all local taxes (“Rates”) without 
exception on unimproved land value, and to impose a small 
graduated state tax, with a low exemption, also on land value 
in relief of other taxes. They won almost every seat and the 
MclIlwraith-Tozer Cabinet took office on June 13, 1888, and 
enacted the Rating Law which has stood ever since. 

The Conservatives were naturally terrified at their success; 
and when Sir Philip Tozer advocated that the capital cost 
of the state railways should be charged to increment of land 
value in relief of fare and freight charges the Cabinet col- 
lapsed on November 30, 1888. Sir Philip Tozer was sent as 
“Agent General” to London, where he lived and died eating 
his heart out in well-paid and ornamental exile.’ The Liberals 


1 Dutch New Guinea is also part of Papua, and the Australian “New Guinea” mandate 
is composed chiefly of other island groups. 

2 This was exactly the same story as of Prime Minister McBride of British Columbia; 
though Queensland Cabinets have mot exerted pressure on civic bodies, as in British 
Columbia, to restore taxes on improvements to help “realtors.” 
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and Socialists swore revenge and repeal of the Act; but they 
never have dared to attempt to carry out their vows. 

The population of the state is about 2,750,000 persons, a 
tenfold increase in fifty years. About 1,250,000 live in 
Brisbane. There are 144 civic bodies which levy rates. 
Valuation for rates is done by the civic valuers, by the state 
valuers for state taxes, and by federal valuers for federal 
taxes. Appeals are to the Councils, to State Land Courts and 
to Federal Commissioners, respectively; and no heed is given 
by any to directions of others. Here is a rich field waiting 
cultivation! As a matter of fact, New Zealand is the only 
Australasian area with a real valuation office as in Denmark; 
that in New South Wales, though very competent, is crippled 
by lack of funds by Parliaments hostile to making any fiscal 
distinction between land and improvements. During the 
war, the Socialist Federal Cabinet took over the Queensland 
and other state land value taxes and gave an equivalent grant 
from federal trade taxes to the state treasury. It is not known 
if the transferred tax is collected or written off by Canberra, 
the federal capital, which allows a remission of many thou- 
sands of pounds in its trifling land value tax and does not 
publish its own valuations. 

It is not easy to get any data as to the results of Land Re- 
form in Queensland. Certainly there is negligible poverty in 
the state and homes are cheap to secure and cheap to hold. In 
the capital city, Brisbane, for the twelve months ending June 
30, 1942 (under the threat of invasion), there were 4,829 
properties which changed hands.’ Their unimproved or 
“rateable” value (say £1 Australian = $3.50 U.S.A.) was 
£169,764, or say $120 on the average. The selling price was 
£2,133,243 or $1,560 average, showing average improvements 
on developed, neglected and vacant properties of $1,440. 
The site value rates on a vacant urban lot of this average value 

® Progress, Melbourne, Victoria, December, 1945, p. 5. 
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(£35A) would be £1.19 general rate; minimum water rate 
for a vacant lot £2.6.8; minimum for sewerage £1.8.0 or 
£5.13.8 or say $20, absorbing $400 of capital. The rateable 
or site values of Greater Brisbane when set up in 1925 were 
£17,021,355; or say $60 millions.* In 1935-36 the total was 
£21,709,032, or say $75 millions. A 25 per cent increase in 
ten years in spite of the sobering effect of (inadequate) 
taxation on privilege! Improvements are not assessed or 
taxed and as to these there are no official data, but the standard 
of comfort and amenity is very high for a frontier region. 
The average area occupied by house allotments in Brisbane is 
overall a fifth of an acre “which exceeds the figure for all 
but the best residential districts of Melbourne.” This answers 
the unwarranted contention that land value taxation tends to 
overcrowding. 

A further point may be noted. Australian federal law does 
not allow a new state to be formed (as in “Southern Cali- 
fornia” of hopeful memory, or in Swiss Unterwalden). The 
city and other conflicts, however, were settled in 1925 by 
setting up a Greater Brisbane of about twenty miles square. 
Because of its size, this area was able to support itself. Pro- 
vision was made that no civic legislation or by-law would be 
subject to review in the state courts. This had a very sobering 
effect on municipal trading dnd enterprises, from which other 
areas do not now bear any loss or take any gain. 


Manuden Vicarage, 
Bishop’s Stortford, 
England 


4 Loc. cit. 
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Labor, Wake Up! 


By Francis NEILSON 


MANY OF THE QUESTIONS about the present state of affairs, 
which are put to one during the course of the day by the per- 
plexed taxpayers, indicate clearly that very little thought is 
given to the problems that affect them. “What can we do to 
change for the better?” Surely there is implied in this inquiry 
the idea that the questioner has not thought very deeply about 
the crises in politics, industry, and society that harass the 
minds of the people. This seems to be an entirely new phase 
in the history of human behavior, and from it we may infer 
that bewilderment has taken the place of the exercise of reason 
that brought about reforms during the last century. 


Clear-cut Issues 


PERHAPS THERE WERE THEN not so many defects in the politi- 
cal system as are noticed today. Most of the issues in the past 
were clear, and the workers had little difficulty in understand- 
ing the problems that bore in upon them. For example, the 
basic ones such as land reform, tariff reform, the suffrage, the 
housing problem, industrial practices (such as hours and 
wages), unsanitary conditions—all these were considered and 
debated by the people when what is called “education” was 
hard to get. 

Even so late as the first decade of this century it was a 
simple matter to put before the English people the grave ques- 
tions of the fiscal powers of the House of Commons versus the 
House of Lords, the restraints on production that were ex- 
acted by landlordism, and also whether the veto of the House 
of Lords could be invoked against a revenue bill. In this 
country also there were many evidences of the interest of the 
general public in political and economic affairs. For example, 
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there were platforms upon which individualism versus social- 
ism was debated. Interest in the tariff had not ceased. Some 
of the books on this question that were read and deeply con- 
sidered were George L. Bolen’s “The Plain Facts as to the 
Trusts and the Tariff,”’ Lee Francis Lyberger’s “The Tariff,” 
and Henry George’s “Protection or Free Trade.’ As late as 
the presidential election of 1912 there were many indications 
that the people generally were interested in attending meetings 
where the problems that affected them were discussed. These 
are instances which ought to be well known but, according to 
the nature of the questions that are put as to what should be 
done to change affairs, few seem to have given them any 
consideration. 


Government Paternalism 


WHAT HAS BROUGHT this lack of thought to pass? Un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for it is that since the ad- 
vent of sentimental liberalism, paternal governments have 
striven to bribe the people by dole to vote for the men and 
party that make the biggest promises. Every legislative step 
that has been taken in the direction of bureaucratic control 
and incipient socialism has to a great extent undermined the 
dignity of the individual. It is said that today something 
like 40 per cent of the voters of Great Britain and the United 
States look to the government to do their thinking for them. 
These figures may seem an exaggeration, but in support of 
them it is only necessary to direct attention to the methods in 
vogue which have been adopted by the state and the federal 
governments since the depression caused by the crash in 1929. 
The vast hordes of so-called unemployed who for years were 
to be seen in every state in the Union idling on make-work 
jobs that one-fifth of their number could easily have per- 


1 New York, The Macmillan Company, 1903. 

2 Chicago, The Platform, The Lyceum and Chautauqua Magazine, 1914. a 

3 Published first in 1886; available now in the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation edition 
(New York), 1941. 
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formed were indicative of the electoral value the guardians 
placed upon the men they employed. It was paternalism in 
its crudest and ugliest form. And who would deny that the 
majority of the voters were in favor of it and little thought 
that those who were at legitimate work had to foot the bill? 

Another reason why so many people give scarcely any 
thought to these questions is that the radio, the newspaper, 
and the movie leave them little time to think things out for 
themselves. There are few avenues of information today that 
do not attempt to direct the thought of the taxpayer. The 
paralyzing influence of the radio, the newspaper, and the 
movie is admitted by those who have studied this matter, and 
no less a person than Sir Richard Livingstone and other edu- 
cationists have pointed this out to their readers. It may be 
that the whole system of education is largely to blame for the 
lack of thought by a large percentage of the voters on the 
problems that distress them every day of their lives. 


Lack of Definitive Party Platforms 
THE MEANING OF THE RESULT of the election of November, 
1946, is interpreted in so many ways that it is hard to learn 
just what the people decided. There was no difference of 
opinion among the candidates on foreign policy. Perhaps 
the shortage of supplies of meat and the high prices had more 
to do with putting the “outs” in than any other question that 
had to be decided. Many of the riddle guessers were quite 
sure that the results did not indicate any return to isolation- 
ism. And, yet, it was the first real test of public opinion at 
the polls since the war ended. Some few interpreters of the 
mind of the voter reminded us that it should not be over- 
looked that since 70 per cent of the voters were opposed be- 
fore Pearl Harbor to American participation in the war, the 
result last November was quite in line with the feeling of the 
electors as expressed up to the summer of 1941. However this 
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may be, there are wide differences of opinion and no one of 
political influence has claimed that the new Congress has 
been given a mandate for any particular legislation. Perhaps 
the slogan ““Had enough?” used by one of the parties reflects 
the thought of the electors. 

One thing, however, was quite evident during the cam- 
paign: no clear-cut issue was presented to the people. And 
furthermore, neither party produced a platform which con- 
tained a proposal foreshadowing legislation that would 
remedy, let alone solve, any of the distresses borne by the vast 
majority of the taxpayers. 

It was once accepted by the leaders of the parties that when 
all was said and done, the people made the programs. But 
that must have been long ago—as far back as the famous 
Newcastle Program in the days of Gladstone. Platforms for 
the parties are now caucus exercises the people know little or 
nothing about until the election is upon them. Everything 
is changed in the organizations. Party managers are no longer 
in touch with the leaders of districts who are held responsible 
by the local association for their dealings with platform- 
makers. 


Need for an Informed Electorate 
IF THIs BE a fair description of what takes place today, then 
it seems futile to ask: “What can we do to change for the 
better?” The essential for taking action in such a matter is 
surely an informed electorate. There has not been anything 
worth calling political education since the close of the first 
World War. On some rare occasions an editor may lament 
that the Socialists and the Communists have it all to themselves 
and that they can always get an audience. Their work in 
pamphleteering, in pushing the circulation of their papers, 
and making addresses is an example that ought to be followed 
by the two old political parties, for it is utterly impossible to 
think of what we can do to change for the better until the 
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taxpayers know what is wrong and show sufficient interest in 
the problem to find means of setting it right. 

In such a process it might be possible for the candidates 
themselves to learn something that will be of service to them 
whether they be returned to Congress or not. Many an aspir- 
ing statesman in the past has learned more in addressing a 
political meeting than he gathered from the books he used in 
preparing his speech. That was in the day when politicians 
had to submit to questions and during the address deal as best 
they could with the hecklers who interrupted them. 

It is quite new to hear many of the small taxpayers say that 
they do not see how the reduction of debt and relief from 
taxation are to benefit them. It is amazing to find shopkeep- 
ers who cater to the people of low incomes inquiring about 
fiscal matters with which people generally used to be ac- 
quainted and in which they took an intelligent interest. One 
would have thought that the well-advertised proposals of the 
new Congress to deal with the reduction and the relief of 
taxation would have caused more than a passing consideration 
among those who were so hard hit by the severities of the 
Treasury. It does not seem to be a question of apathy or 
pessimism so much as it is that they are not at all familiar with 
the fiscal processes that reduce the purchasing power of wage 
and the demands of labor for an increase in nominal wage. 
It might be of service for those who come in contact with 
such people to carry in the vest pocket a little card upon which 
they could take figures from Treasury statements to show 
the ignorant what has happened in the not remote past. 


The Effect of the Public Debt 
TAKE THE MATTER of the public debt of the United States. 
After the close of World War I, the 1919 statement showed 
that it amounted to $25,482,000,000, and more, and that it 
was reduced during a period of eleven years to $16,186,000,- 
000—a reduction of about nine billion dollars. For these 
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years the annual statements of the Treasury Department on 
government revenues and expenditures reveal a relief to the 
taxpayers of 41% billion dollars—or a drop from $6,694,000,- 
000 in 1920 to $2,005,000,000 in 1932. Yet, there were two 
severe depressions during this time. It must, however, be 
taken into consideration when these figures are presented to an 
inquirer that the taxation upon the individual income and 
that of the head of a family was comparatively light. 

In 1926 the personal exemption for an individual was 
$1,500 and for the head of a family $3,500—$400 for each 
dependent. After 1933 the exemptions were speedily re- 
duced, and during World War II income tax was imposed on 
the individual earning $501. And the lowest exemption has 
been $500 for the individual until this day. 

A return filed for the year 1945 shows that upon total 
wages of $2,340 an income tax of $374.40 was paid. This 
left no savings for the person, for prices were rising upon 
nearly all requirements, and there were other fiscal fines such 
as federal social security and local taxes to be paid besides. 
These figures indicate that the persons of small income and 
the shopkeepers who do business with them should put on their 
thinking caps and take a deeper interest in taxation. They 
should be vitally interested in relief because it may make all 
the difference between saving a bit and short commons. 
Moreover, an important thing for them to consider is that 
any relief that is forthcoming must be positive; that the 
politicians must not add to their burdens in other directions. 
One thing that is essential for them to demand is a sharp re- 
duction in the personnel of the bureaucracy, the parasites who 
add nothing to the production of wealth but thrive upon the 
revenue taken from the taxpayers. 


Taxation, the Key to Industrial Problems 
PRESUMABLY IT IS USELESS to advise the average man that it 
is his duty to examine the government’s balance sheet. The 
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taxpayer who scarcely knows how to fill in the return the 
Treasury sends to him will not know how to set about the 
study of these important matters. Yet that is the way he can 
learn how a change can be made for the better. As the vast 
majority of the taxpayers are small income earning people, 
relief in this direction will go a long way toward solving some 
of their troubles. To raise the purchasing power of the dollar 
by twenty-five cents would mean impeding inflation and 
eliminating, to some degree, the reason for strikes. 

Nothing of any positive value can be done for these people 
until they study these questions for themselves. Formerly, 
in leaflet and pamphlet, the two opposing parties gave to the 
electors some economic and fiscal facts that enabled them to 
make up their minds for whom they should vote. These 
methods of circulating information, however, have been 
superseded by the radio and the newspaper, which distribute 
so much irrelevant matter that the confused reader or listener 
isin no mind to take in the political data which would enable 
him to understand some of his problems. What he is to do 
about altering his position without the benefit of the knowl- 
edge his father received in pamphlet and leaflet, to say nothing 
of the instruction given at political meetings, no one can tell.‘ 
He can, however, make his plight known on a postcard ad- 
dressed to his representative or senator. In some cases during 
the past ten or twelve years he has made his presence felt in 
Washington, and he should have learned from these experi- 
ences what power he has of communicating directly with 
legislators. 

No particular organization is required for this purpose. 
The individual can act for himself. A postcard costs one cent. 
During a recent crisis a member of Congress said that he had 
never seen so many postcards in his life as turned up at his 
office at the capital for three consecutive days. If such action 


“For a further discussion of this problem, see my forthcoming essay, “Tolstoy's 
Message for Our Times.” 
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can be taken by individuals when they cannot get meat, 
surely they can do it when they want relief from taxation, 

The virtues that trade unionism had in the distant past have 
been completely overshadowed by the evils that have arisen, 
not only in the conduct of the unions themselves but by the 
stress that has been put upon what is called the profit system. 
In the attempt to saddle the defects of the wage system upon 
industrial concerns, they have let the politicians escape with- 
out censure. Indeed, for nearly two generations the worker’s 
mind has been directed by his leaders against the group—the 
so-called capitalists—that is suffering from the very ills that 
afflict the taxpayers of low income. 

This mistaken policy is largely responsible for the condi- 
tions that affect us today. Trade unionism itself has not 
shown the slightest interest in raising the purchasing power 
of wage since the turn of the century. Every strike asks for 
an increase in nominal wage, which is shortly followed by a 
rise in the price of commodities.” At last, however, some of 
the leaders are beginning to see daylight, to realize that such 
methods are utterly ineffectual. But it is to be doubted 
whether they have the understanding and, having that, the 
courage to turn their batteries upon the real enemy who pro- 
tects the system of landlordism and, at the same time, exacts 
from wage the billions of dollars that keep the workers im- 
poverished. 

It is time for labor to wake up and realize the force it has to 
fight, if it seeks amelioration. But this means study, serious 
reflection. The hour has come when labor itself can do a lot 
to make a change for the better. 

New York 


5 See Francis Neilson, “The Failure of Industrial Strikes,” Am. j. Econ. Socio., Vol. 
V, No. 3 (April, 1946), pp. 285-95. 
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In Memoriam: Anna George de Mille, 1878-1947 


For MANY YEARS Mrs. Anna George de Mille, daughter of Henry George, 
served with devotion and distinction as a leader in the international move- 
ment her father had founded to promote land value taxation and free 
trade as basic steps in the achievement of a free society founded on ethical 
democratic principles. 

She helped to propagate her father’s economic theories by lecturing in 
this country and abroad, by writing and by organizing. She was a vice 
president of the International Union for Land Value Taxation and Free 
Trade in London and was a frequent speaker at the conventions of the 
organization in England, Denmark and elsewhere. She was a director of 
the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, publisher of books by and about 
George’s theories, and took an active part in its work. When the Founda- 
tion helped the late Oscar H. Geiger to establish the Henry George School 
of Social Science in New York in 1932, she accepted the presidency of the 
board of trustees of the new institution. She was no figurehead; she took 
an active part in organizing the expansion of the school in New York, in 
directing its work, and in organizing the establishment of branch schools 
in Chicago and other cities about the country. She was also an officer of 
the Henry George Foundation of Pittsburgh and took part in the annual 
conventions organized by that foundation in the years before the war. 

Mrs. de Mille had spoken throughout the United States on her father’s 
theories and her last active work, in December, 1946, was a lecture tour of 
southern Negro universities. She also maintained a large correspondence 
with land reformers all over the world and kept abreast of developments 
in the land reform movements in various parts of the globe. She main- 
tained especially close ties with the land reform movement in England, and 
frequently entertained visiting members of Parliament associated with that 
movement in the Labor and Liberal parties. She was occasionally called 
upon as a leading publicist by the land reform bloc in Parliament to re- 
lease in the United States and explain its memoranda and statements on 


questions of international and domestic politics. 

Her literary activities were equally outstanding. Like all of us, she 
was an admirer of Henry George Jr.’s “Life of Henry George,” the defini- 
tive biography of a man who did not suffer for lack of admiring biogra- 
phers. Its thorough scholarship was obvious. But she recognized, as 
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many of us have, that precisely because Henry George Jr. set out to write 
an official biography and a thorough one, his assignment left him no op. 
portunity to develop a human portrait. This she set out to supply. Over 
fifteen years she gathered new materials and reworked old ones. She was 


a principal contributor of manuscript and other materials to the Henry - 


George Collection of the New York Public Library and when her studies 
demanded it, before the war, she catalogued the collection. Then she 
wrote her biography, “Citizen of the World,” which has been appearing 
serially in this JouRNaL. She worked on this up to the eve of her death 
and completed her task. The remaining instalments will be published in 
forthcoming issues of this review. 

Of the quality of this work I need say little, as it has won wide apprecia- 
tion from its readers. It made available to other scholars important new 
materials, which should make possible a critical objective biography of 
George which is badly needed. Albert Jay Nock’s “Henry George: An 
Essay,” was a valuable effort in that direction but the late Mr. Nock con- 
sidered that Henry George Jr. had covered the field adequately for his 
purposes and hence left original scholarship to a later writer. His work, 
moreover, was frankly not intended to be objective; the criticism of it 
to the effect that it is highly colored by Mr. Nock’s unique viewpoint was 
irrelevant. Dr. George Raymond Geiger, in his “Philosophy of Henry 
George” and his “Theory of the Land Question,” has shown what might 
be expected from a critically objective study of the life and times of 
George. Mrs. de Mille did what she could to foster such a work. If it 
comes, it will owe a debt to her for her personal and scholarly contribu- 
tion. Until it comes, we shall have in her own writings what she intended 
to depict there, a human portrait of Henry George. 

She was also the author of pamphlets and articles on land reform, tax 
reform and free trade and she was the editor of a standard abridgment of 
“Progress and Poverty” and of other condensations of her father’s writings. 

Her personality endeared her to thousands who knew her over the 
world. She was gay and spirited and given to banter, a heritage, perhaps, 
of the Irish in her ancestry. She had a ripened social conscience, deep 
sympathy for the poor and oppressed and a deep sense of personal respon- 
sibility which impelled her to spare no efforts to advance the cause of social 


reform. Her conversation and discourse were enlivened by humor and 
were vibrant with sincerity and conviction. Above all, her thinking and 
her activity were marked, even in the blackest days, by the faith that truth 
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eventually would triumph and that man, in spite of the institutions that 
shackle him in this inequitable social order, would ultimately achieve his 
divine heritage, democratic freedom. Her life was a testimony to that 
faith; the truth to which she gave unflinching witness will be a monu- 
ment to her achievements. 

Wit LissNER 


New York 
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A Haven for Europe’s Homeless 


THE COMMENT by Representative Michener (Rep.), of Michigan, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, on the proposal that Europeans be 
allowed to enter the United States, is depressing: 

“The interests of the United States must be considered first. I am against 
the elimination of barriers generally to permit admission of anyone who 
wants to come here in the hope of making a better living. Water seeks its 
own level. I am in favor of keeping the United States a little higher than 
the rest of the world, so that we can help pull the others up. You can’t 
do that if you stand on the same level.” 

Have we lost all gratitude for our natural and potential wealth? How 
was America made great if not by men from other countries who came here 
“in the hope of making a better living”? It is costing us more to maintain 
camps for these people in Europe than it would to bring them to the United 
States and let them support themselves. We shall have to spend millions in 
charity for an indefinite number of years unless we ultimately decide to let 
these human beings starve to death. 

Some citizens—particularly veterans and their organizations—oppose in- 
creased immigration at least until housing difficulties are ended and un- 
certainty over steady employment is eliminated. But when has there ever 
been a certainty about steady employment in our boom-bust cycles? 

Europe’s unrepatriables for the most part have rural backgrounds. Those 
who could be eligible for immigration to this country are not so great in 
number that they could not easily be absorbed in our rural areas at possibly 
no more than two or three families to a community. Funds are available, 
at less expense to the taxpayer than the present charity to Europe, to act 
as a guarantee that these families would not become public charges. Any- 
one familiar with the industry of the European farmer has no fears about 
his ability to pay his way if given a fair chance. That chance is denied him 
in Europe. Shall it also be denied him here in the land of opportunity? 

ANTHony J. ADAMS 


Institute of Social Order, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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“REVIEWS: 


The Future of Russo-American Trade 
By RayMonpD V. McNALLY 


Russian-American Trade. By Mikhail V. Condoide. Columbus, Ohio: 
The Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 1946, 154 
pp-, $2.50. 

An expanding trade with Russia has long been the American business 
man’s dream. But cold realities are not influenced by dreams. In this 
concise and interesting study undertaken by Mr. Condoide and sponsored 
by the publisher jointly with the Department of Economics of Ohio State 
University, the question of what can be expected in the matter of trade 
between Russia and the United States is thoroughly explored. The book 
contains a number of illuminating tables and charts. 

Before considering the possibility of increased trade, a knowledge of the 
Soviet economic system is a prime necessity, and the author describes it in 
considerable detail. Planning by the State from top to bottom is the key- 
note of the Soviet system. It is a cumbersome structure at the head of 
which is the All Union Planning Commission or Gosplan. The fact that 
all policies and objectives must be in accord with those of the Communist 
Party is a significant characteristic of this system. According to the author, 
the State is the sole producer and distributor of commodities and there is 
no private ownership of the means of production, but this flat statement 
seems susceptible of some modification. It is true that the basic pattern 
consists of State ownership of the means of production, but, at the same 
time, a certain definite variety attaches to the economic structure. This 
was pointed out by Prof. Boris M. Stanfield in his article, “Private Rights 
in Russia,” published in the September, 1941, issue of Trusts and Estates. 
He writes that the State farms, upon which the Soviet government placed 
great hopes during the first ten or twelve years of its existence, failed as a 
universal agricultural pattern. Since 1929 the government has depended 
on co-operative or “‘collective” farms for most agricultural products and 
raw materials. These farms, although subject to bureaucratic supervision, 
own the farm buildings and equipment as well as the output. Granting 
that government plants and mills account for an overwhelming part of the 
total industrial output, he states that there are 80,000 industrial co-opera- 
tives whose members pool their funds and skill and turn out all sorts of 
commodities from coal to laces and embroideries valued at billions of rubles. 
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The co-operatives may not use hired labor, but their equipment belongs to 
themselves, as does their output. “They fill an important gap in the 
Soviet economy,” he writes, “because of the incapacity of the large State 
enterprises to satisfy many vital needs of the civilian population. Con. 
sumers’ co-operatives embrace a majority of the adult population and are 
an indispensable medium for the distribution of consumers’ goods in the 
rural communities.” He goes on to say that hundreds of thousands of 
individual artisans possess the right of selling their products and services 
to the public and are far superior to government-owned and operated repair 
shops. 

In view, therefore, of the important part that private enterprise plays 
in Russia, one wonders how much weight can be given to Mr. Condoide’s 
evaluation of her planned economy as a system that has endured the tests 
of war, particularly when we know also that she never faced Germany’s 
full military might and that she received substantial supplies of materials 
from the United States. His book gives little hint of the tragic failures 
that have attended State planning in Russia, and it may be that Mr. Con- 
doide has relied more on Soviet aims as expressed in official documents than 
on actualities. 

One characteristic of State planning is that prices have little effect on 
the quality or quantity of production. All prices are fixed by the govern- 
ment in terms of the monetary unit except in that area in which free 
markets prevail, and few of the Soviet enterprises have been able to operate 
within their planned costs of production. Everything is subject to the 
Gosplan, the directing brain, which is a substitute for the market. 

In 1918, the Soviet government established foreign trade as a complete 
State monopoly, for this seemed to it to be the only way to conserve the 
resources of a devastated country. It is interesting to note that imports 
are not regarded as an evil by the Soviet Union as they are in capitalistic 
countries. On the contrary, they are viewed as necessary items to strengthen 
the national economy. Exports, on the other hand, are important only as 
a device for the payment of imports. Only those goods Russia does not 
absolutely need for herself can be shipped abroad. If the price does not 
cover the estimated cost of production, the loss is covered by a State subsidy. 
All foreign transactions are based on the currency of che foreign country 
concerned. The monopoly of foreign trade is an important instrument 
for controlling the internal economy and is used also as an international 
political weapon. 

In the early years of its existence, the Soviet Union was compelled to 
buy for cash or with small short-term credits. Gradually Germany, Great 
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Britain, Norway, Japan, Finland and others extended adequate long-term 
credits. Trade with Russia expanded, but since 1934, however, while the 
export trade of the world was increasing, Russia’s trade was proportionately 
declining. But at the same time, her trade with the East has been steadily 
expanding. Capital goods have comprised the bulk of her imports while 
her exports have consisted mostly of agricultural products. Soviet foreign 
trade has never reached the volume achieved by Czarist Russia. 

Trade between Russia and the United States was hampered for many 
years by diplomatic difficulties arising from non-payment of the Russian 
debts and other matters. Yet despite these obstacles, trade with Russia 
slowly expanded. Although diplomatic relations were established in 1933, 
no long-term loans were granted. In 1935 a commercial treaty was signed 
calling for most-favored-nation treatment. But in 1939 diplomatic rela- 
tions deteriorated when Russia signed a non-aggression treaty with Ger- 
many and later when she occupied the eastern European countries and 
declared war with Finland. Yet when Russia was invaded by Germany in 
1941, all of these sins were forgiven, and under lend-lease substantial 
amounts of materials were shipped to Russia until Sept. 2, 1945. Prior 
to 1940 both Soviet exports and imports represented a very small share 
of the total trade of the United States. At the peak exports to Russia 
were 4.3 per cent while imports were 1.2 per cent. Her imports from us 
have consisted chiefly of machine tools, automobile and air transport equip- 
ment, oil well and refining equipment and electrical equipment. We have 
imported mainly furs, manganese ore and platinum bars and ingots. 

This record of trade with Russia does not augur too well for the future. 
Conceding that Russ'~ urgently needs many things from the United States 
to reconstruct her shattered economy, Mr. Condoide does not seem too opti- 
mistic that American hopes for a great expansion of post-war trade will be 
realized. Russia cannot afford to export large quantities of goods and, 
therefore, will be unable to import unless adequate credit facilities are 
established. Then again, the nature of her imports will depend on the 
international situation. Although her population is existing on an ex- 
tremely low standard and the importation of consumer goods would be 
desirable, the Soviet government will probably decide that the defenses of 
the country must receive preference, in which event capital goods will be 
the chief import. One of the first needs to be satisfied, of course, is food, 
and so there may be some importation of agricultural machinery. Also her 
railways must be rehabilitated, and already she has placed large orders here 
for locomotives. 


New York 
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California Influences on Henry George 


Henry George and the California Background of “Progress and Poverty,” 
By Charles A. Barker. California Historical Society Quarterly, XXIV, 
97-115. 

Professor Glenn E. Hoover, in his “Henry George, Reconsidered,” in. 
vestigated a question which ought, properly, to concern scholars, historians 
certainly, less: the question of George’s fame. It should be noted that this 
is a different question from that of his permanent influence on the world’s 
affairs. Professor Hoover contrasted George with Mendel and Whitman, 
who were little known in their own time, but who increase in stature, he 
maintained, by decades. Has George decreased in genuine stature? This 
question merits attention. But it is erroneous to conceive him as “for- 
gotten” merely because the Single Tax idea failed to capture governments. 
Henry George Jr.’s biography and Professor George R. Geiger’s study, to 
say nothing of the work of the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, have been 
distinguished arguments against this view. The same can be said of Rollin 
A. Sawyer’s 90-page catalogue of the writings by and about George in the 
New York Public Library (1926). Books dealing in whole or in part with 
George continue to be written under individual or private auspices.” There 
is scarcely a year which does not see articles on George in the periodicals. 
How many historical figures of George’s time and comparable importance 
are better remembered? 

To be sure, George does not stand so prominently in our political con- 
sciousness as does Karl Marx, for example. This fact did not disturb the 
late A. J. Nock, who was inclined to deplore George’s reform activities as a 
waste of philosophic energy. But since there is still general interest in the 
question of George’s reputation, Professor Hoover’s analysis of why the 
reformer’s “light went out” has required attention. It is interesting to note 
that Professor Hoover’s argument by no means solved the problem. The 
whole question was simply reopened again at several points by. Lawson 
Purdy’s rebuttal.® 


1 Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 4, No. 1 (Oct., 1944), pp. 45-52. 

2 The best catalogues of these are found in the annual book lists of the Robert 
Schalkenbach Foundation, New York, and the Henry George Foundation, London, but 
these are very incomplete. A few recent productions may be mentioned: Albert J. Nock, 
“Henry George, An Essay,” New York, 1939; Arthur Birnie, “Single Tax George,” 
London, 1939; Ernest Teilhac, “Pioneers of American Economic Thought of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” New York, 1942; Francis Neilson, “In Quest of Justice,” New York, 
1944; Jackson H. Ralston, “Confronting the Land Question,” Bayside, N. Y., 1945; Altred 
N. Chandler, “Land Title Origins,” New York, 1946; Gilbert M. Tucker, “The Self- 
Supporting City,” New York, 1946. 

3 Am. Jour. Econ. Socio., Vol. 4, No. 2 (Jan., 1942), pp. 257-8. 
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The essential vitality of the George saga is amply demonstrated by 
Professor Barker’s article on George and California, which takes a direction 
the historian can best appreciate. He has sought the sources of George’s 
attitudes and ideas, and his facts and analyses go deep and break new ground. 
Here, however, it should be recalled that Arthur N. Young* pioneered in 
this field. Professor Barker touches upon the earlier Philadelphia setting. 
He finds a turn of mind in George which identifies him with the practical 
Franklin, the economics-minded Careys, and this generally sober and re- 
ligious community. Professor Barker’s remarks are meant to be suggestive 
rather than definitive, and rightly so: George’s Philadelphia deserves addi- 
tional and more intensive study. 

It is Professor Barker’s thesis that George, who had little economic train- 
ing before entering into the life of California, learned his economics in the 
main by exposure to regional conditions. The possibility that California had 
a Destiny, that she might become the crossroads of the world, led her pro- 
moters to think of her in the large terms of economics, geography, and 
sociology. Beginning in 1863, the two publishers Bancroft and Roman 
began separately to issue remarkable works on these themes, notably by 
John S. Hittell, Titus Fey Conise, Bentham Fabian, Professor Ezra S. Carr, 
and H. H. Bancroft. Most of these writers aimed at promotion. The 
failure of the railroads to boom California immigration set these conserva- 
tive elements, as well as the liberal ones, to searching their souls. Both 
agreed on the need for small farms and proprietor-farmers, both criticized 
land monopoly and deplored the insecurity of land-titles as detrimental to 
the best interests of their state. The California Immigrant Union, the 
leaders of which were financiers, also subscribed to these tenets. It further 
urged the desirability of a British-Northern European immigration and the 
exclusion of the Chinese, an opinion which George, at first, shared. He, 
too, made all “the grand assumptions of classical, natural-law economics.” 
California was firmly in his mind when he wrote, and his first study, 
“Land and Land Policy,” was “strictly a work on the American west.” 
What differentiated George from his fellow Californians, according to Pro- 
fessor Barker, was his attachment to the state, which was that of a romantic 
rather than a promoter; his class-consciousness; and the fact that although 
his “Progress and Poverty” was regional in derivation, it was not so in 
purpose. 

The striking point is made that George’s theory that wages are a product 
of labor and are paid after work has been done was “of the very context of 
regional thought.” Even those who declared high wages were ruining the 


*In “The Single Tax Movement in the United States,” Princeton, N. J., 1916. 
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country demonstrated “the relevance of the wage-fund theory,” to which 
George opposed his own theory of wages. As for the famous proposition 
that private property in land is wrong, it was in California that George had 
seen miners, operating under local codes, permit no more land to be mo- 
nopolized than a miner could himself work. It is recalled that public. 
ownership was a serious ““might-have-been” of San Francisco history, which 
might thus have become a single-tax city without benefit of “Progress and 
Poverty!” It was in such an atmosphere of principles and events that 
George’s ideas were formed. 

Professor Barker observes that we admire Americans who are idealists, 
and who achieve results. What, then, did George accomplish? Professor 
Barker notes that he concretely understood California conditions, that he 
assimilated theory and fact, Christian ethics, California economics, and 
democratic politics. It seems to me that this point deserves elaboration. 
If George were to lose his last disciple, he would still leave too great a 
heritage for the general student of human thought to permit that he be 
forgotten. And to say this is to pass by entirely the record of his real and 
substantial influence upon politics and life, in America and elsewhere. 

Louis 
Antioch College 
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On Taxing Capital Gains 
Capital Gains Taxation. By Thomas N. Tarleau and others. New York: 
Tax Institute, Inc. (150 Nassau St.), 1946, x + 106 pp. 

The knotty problem of tax treatment of capital gains and losses is ana- 
lyzed in this volume by a number of distinguished tax specialists. The 
publication is the first of the recently initiated Tax Institute Panel Series. 
According to Thomas N. Tarleau, chairman of the panel committee, this 
topic was selected by the committee because the group believes it “has 
created more controversies than almost any other single feature of our 
revenue system.” 

The publication contains a report of the discussion of these participants 
in a two-day session. In addition to the chairman, who is a member of the 
New York Bar and was formerly tax legislative counsel of the Treasury 
Department, participants were Franklin Cole, Cole, Hoisington & Com- 
pany, Inc.; Harold M. Groves, University of Wisconsin; George O. May, 
Price Waterhouse and Company; Harry J. Rudick, Lord, Day & Lord; 
Beardsley Ruml, R. H. Macy & Company; Eustace Seligman, Sullivan & 
Cromwell; Lawrence H. Seltzer, Wayne University; and Carl Shoup, Co- 
lumbia University. 

The panel discussion ‘covers such preliminary considerations as Concepts 
of Income, Concepts of Capital Gains, Social and Economic Effects, and 
Mechanical Difficulties. There are chapters on the British Attitude on 
Capital Gains, Capital Gains and the Individual, and Capital Gains and the 
Corporation. 

It is interesting to find that all of the participants favor at least moderate 
taxation of capital gains, although there is considerable difference of opinion 
on details. Some of the liveliest discussion centers around rates and periods. 
A gradual tapering of the rates with complete exemption after a specified 
number of years is strongly advocated by some of the participants. 

The importance of studying the operational effects of the tax was empha- 
sized by several participants, particularly Mr. Ruml, who advocated further 
study of such consequences. It was generally agreed that a factual study 
of considerable proportions would be necessary to be effective, but that such 
a study would be highly desirable. In the meantime it was suggested by 
Mr. Cole that “the decision should revolve around venture capital and the 
fluidity of markets.” 


MaBEL L. WALKER 
New York 
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Forty Thousand Who Made History 


Webster’s Biographical Dictionary. Edited by William Allan Neilson, 
John P. Bethel and L. H. Holt and prepared by the expert staff of 
Webster’s New International Dictionary. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam Co., 1943, xxxvi + 1,697 pp., tables, etc., $6.50. 

This work presents concise biographies of more than 40,000 outstanding 
figures of world history. The subjects include scientists, statesmen, ex- 
plorers, writers, artists, actors and eminent figures from various other lines 
of activity. Besides giving essential facts about the lives of the subjects, 
the pronunciation of the names is indicated. 

Since the work is intended to be a handy reference book, some limit had 
to be placed upon its size and criteria set up to govern inclusion and exclu- 
sion of subjects. As a test of its adequacy, it was checked against a list 
of eminent economists. The list used was made up basically from Eduard 
Heimann’s “History of Economic Doctrines,” perhaps the most discrimi- 
nating work in its field, with some names added to remedy what were 
thought to be obvious omissions. The dictionary stood up remarkably well 
in this test, indicating that its editors employed the same high standards 
which have made the Merriam-Webster New International Dictionary an 
authoritative guide to the meanings of economic as well as other scientific 
terms. 

Included in the biographical dictionary are the following: Ashley, Bage- 
hot, Bastiat, Boehm-Bawerk, Brentano, Bright, H. C. Carey, Cassel, Cobden, 
J. B. Clark, Colbert, Cole, Commons, Comte, Condorcet, Cournot, Duehr- 
ing, Edgeworth, Engel, Engels, Fourier, George, Godwin, Gossen, Hamil- 
ton, Hilferding, Hildebrand, Hirst, Hobson, Hume, Jevons, Kautsky, 
Keynes, Knies, Lederer, Liebknecht, List, Luxemburg, Malthus, Marshall, 
Marx, A. Menger, K. Menger, J. Mill, J. S. Mill, von Mises, Mitchell, 
Oncken, Oppenheimer, Owen, Pantaleoni, Proudhon, Quesnay, Ricardo, 
Rist, Rodbertus, Saint-Simon, Say, Schmoller, Schumpeter, Senior, Sis- 
mondi, Smith, Sombart, Spann, Turgot, Veblen, Walker, L. Walras, 
Wagner, Wieser. The reader may consider others who have also been 
included worthy of note. 

Omitted are the following: A. Aftalion, J. Bonar, M. Bowley, E. Cannan, 
H. J. Davenport, R. Frisch, C. Gide, K. Mannheim, A. C. Pigou, L. Rob- 
bins, J. H. von Thuenen, A. Walras, M. Weber, K. Wicksell, P. Wickstead 
and R. Willbrandt. 
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One might quarrel with editors who find space for Eddie Cantor, but 
none for Edward Cannan. Since the book is intended for others as well 
as students of the social sciences, however, Cannan’s omission, like those of 
Bonar, Davenport, Robbins, von Thuenen, Wickstead and Willbrandt, will 
be deplored only by his partisans. The omissions of men like Bowley, 
Frisch, Mannheim, Pigou, Weber and Wicksell, however, are serious, con- 
sidering the importance of their contributions to economics; certainly Max 
Weber and Ragnar Frisch are among the most eminent developers of the 
science. Yet, when the long list of those who are included is taken into 
account, the wonder of it is that the serious omissions are so few. It is to 
be hoped this slight defect in an otherwise excellent work will be remedied 
in a later edition. 

Regarding the quality of the sketches, it can be said that while a few 
are regrettably brief, practically all are adequate. Many excellent sketches 
were found, especially those of M. A. Bakunin, John Bright, N. I. Bukharin, 
Henry George, Thomas Carlyle, William Cobbett, Richard Cobden, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, David Hume, John Stuart Mill and Adam Smith. 

As the names above will indicate, sociologists have received a due propor- 
tion of the space. Time did not permit a test of the adequacy of the work 
for sociology but among the sociologists included, in addition to those who 
were also eminent in economics, were R. L. Dugdale, Emile Durkheim, John 
Dewey, F. H. Giddings, L. T. Hobhouse, Elisée Reclus and J. H. Muirhead. 
These were encountered in testing the work for economics; they give no 
indication of the scope of the work for sociology. Here again there were 
serious errors of omission, such as the omissions of Weber and Bowley. But 
it is believed that such errors are few. 

The compilers and editors are to be congratulated on a very thorough 
and competent job. The volume is a useful contribution to the ready 
reference shelf of any scholar’s library. 


W.L. 
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Religion in Rural Reconstruction 


Rural Life and the Church. By David Edgar Lindstrom. Champaign, 
Ill.: The Garrard Press, 1946, 205 pp., $2.50. 

This book is to the point. Dr. Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology 
at the University of Illinois, brings to it the spirit of his own rural back. 
ground plus the experience of years in research, teaching, and field work. 
His earlier work, ‘““The Church in Rural Life,” 1938, was so well received 
that the edition was exhausted. Popular demand from rural leaders 
prompted Dr. Lindstrom to write this revised edition which is up to the 
minute in its portrayal of present conditions, yet packed with material of 
permanent and practical value. 

After a foreword by the Right Rev. L. G. Ligutti, its eight chapters 
cover: The People and the Land, Groups in Rural Life, The Institutions in 
Rural Life, Farmers’ Organizations, Government and the Farmer and His 
Community, The Impact of Rural on Urban Life, and Significant Rural 
Life Trends. Chapter seven, The Impact of Rural on Urban Life, should 
be of particular interest to city readers since it shows the religious, moral, 
social, and economic effects of migration from country to city induced 
by low income on family-sized farms. To a greater extent than has been 
realized generally the welfare of the average city dweller is intimately 
related to the welfare of the small farmer. Nearly 90 per cent of the 
people who live in the cities are wage or salary earners. When the small 
farmer’s income drops too low he ceases to buy the city’s products. Since 
small farmers make up a large portion of the domestic market, their ina- 
bility to buy causes factories to cut production and lay off help just at a 
time when rural people move into the city looking for work. The ’20’s 
and early *30’s gave graphic evidence of the fall in wages and the mass 
unemployment that result. 

The book is well documented and supplied, at the end of each chapter, 
with bibliographies for further reading. Using “Rural Life and the 
Church” as a guide and summary, and following up on the suggested read- 
ings, a reader or discussion group can gain a fairly comprehensive idea of 
the small farmer’s significance to the church and the nation, and can find 
a key to proved methods for bettering the farmer’s status. 

ANTHONY J. ADAMS 


Institute of Social Order, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Ventures in Co-operative Settlement 
By Patrick T. QUINLAN 


We HAVE WRITTEN MUCH concerning the settlement of veterans, who are 
looking landward, upon small acreages within commuting distance of the 
city where the breadwinner of the family earns the cash income to support 
the family. We have taken for granted that they are going forth as indi- 
vidual families. However, those who have been in the armed forces and 
have learned through military discipline to co-operate with others to accom- 
plish a definite purpose should not be satisfied with settling as individual 
families. The joint action of a group of families buying a parcel of land 
together, constructing their homes in unison, even tilling the soil in a co- 
operative manner, and enjoying themselves in leisure hours as a united 
group will save money and labor and bring real satisfaction to their ven- 
ture. Such attempts, although rare, are not news by any means. Those 
who would attempt such a project might do well to benefit by the experi- 
ence of others who have met with success. 

Ten years ago a group of coal miners, living in miserable shacks on the 
prairies of Iowa, followed the constructive leadership of their energetic 
pastor, the Right Rev. L .G. Ligutti, and determined to band together and 
to better their living conditions. More than two hundred acres of land 
was purchased and houses of from four to six rooms were constructed on 
subdivisions of this large tract of land. It is true that the homesteaders 
received their initial financial impetus through a government loan. It was, 
however, not a gift but a loan to be repaid within a period of forty years. 
After seven years, the members of this group formed themselves into what 
became known as the Granger Homestead Association and assumed all obli- 
gations. Today, well over half of them have met their entire obligation. 
These families have lifted themselves up by the boot straps. They are a 
happy and independent group of ctizens. If this can be accomplished in 
so short a time by a group of previously disorganized miners, what should 
be the possibilities of a group of young men who have seen the value of 
organization in the accomplishment of a noble purpose? 

There are other projects under way. Wherever proper leadership is pro- 
vided, these seem to meet with immediate success. The Rev. Joseph V. 
Urbain of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Cincinnati has initiated a 
program which at the present time is arousing a great deal of interest. He 
is making it possible for his parishioners, as well as others, to settle in a 
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group on a project called “‘Queen’s Acres.” This is made up of families 
which for the most part have felt the need of heeding the admonitions of 
the Papal Social Encyclicals and have sought “light, space and air” in 
abundance. 

The ordinary layman at times turns out to be the spark plug of successfu! 
leadership. There is an incipient project getting under way in New Jersey. 
The instigator of it writes as follows: “Myself and family have joined 
forces with another family in the acquisition of over thirty acres of land 
upon which we intend to settle as soon as circumstances permit. We shall 
be happy to consider other families who might wish to join us on a non- 
profit basis. Persons who wish to start out for themselves are welcome 
to whatever information along these lines that might come within our 
experience. 

“The purchase of an acreage in co-operation with others will benefit all 
in the saving on the purchase price and future taxes. This saving can be 
applied to the building of the homestead. “By good Christian living, 
through industry and independence, any man can give good example and 
this will surely play its part in the overthrow of those evil forces which 
cause so much sorrow today.” 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Roy A. Fouke, M.A., is executive vice president of Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., and author 
of “The Sinews of American Commerce,” “Financial Statement Analysis,” and a 
series of studies in business statistics. 


AntHoNy J. Apams, S.J., priest of the Society of Jesus, and member of the staff of the 
Institute of Social Order, St. Louis, Mo., is a leader in the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 


Sicrip DE Lima, M.S. (Columbia, ’43), New York journalist. Formerly with the United 
Press and the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Exnest RuBIN, M.A., is a statistician, U. S. Dept. of Justice, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, Philadelphia. Contributor to professional journals. 


PauL MEADOWS, assistant professor of sociology, Montana State University. Author, 
“Human Values in an Industrial Civilization.” Contributor, American Sociological 
Review, Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, etc. 


RaymMonp E. Crist, D. és S., visiting professor, University of Maryland; chief, depart- 
ment of economic geography, University of Puerto Rico. Formerly on leave to the 
Rubber Development Corporation; American Field Service fellow, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, at Grenoble; Guggenheim Fellow in Andean South America; 
geographer, University of Illinois. Contributor, The Scientific Monthly, Geographical 
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CarLos E. CHarpon, Sc.D., director, Institute of Tropical Agriculture, Mayaguez, P. R. 
Formerly, Commissioner of Agriculture of Puerto Rico; chancellor, University of 
Puerto Rico; leader of scientific expeditions in Venezuela, Colombia and the Domini- 
can Republic; Guggenheim Fellow. 


E.cin WILLIAMS is instructor in economics at New York University, and a graduate 
student in economics at Columbia University. Formerly, fellow in economics, 
Columbia; staff, Inter-departmental Committee on Relief and Reconstruction (later, 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration). Contributor, The 
Southern Economic Journal, etc. 


Oscar SHERWIN, PH.D., is a member of the English department of the College of the City 
of New York and contributor to The Journal of the History of Ideas and other 
professional journals. 


Hucn P. WiuiamMson, LL.B. (Missouri), member of the Missouri bar; Prosecuting 
Attorney, Fulton County, Mo.; state administrator, War Finance Committee, Mis- 
souri. Former president, Young Democratic Club of Missouri. Author, “Brief 
History of Democracy in America,” “The Motion for Costs in Legal Procedure,” 
“Uses and Trusts.” Contributor, Missouri Bar Journal. 
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Land Values. 
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Commandment,” “Control from the Top,” “Man at the Crossroads,” ‘Sociocratic 
Escapades,” “How Diplomats Make War,” “The Tragedy of Europe,” “In Quest of 
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Justice,” “The Roots of Our Learning,” etc. Founder and editor of the old Freeman, 
etc. 


Bryn J. Hovpe, Px.D., is president of the New School for Social Research, New York. 


Wu Lissner, member of the news staff of a New York newspaper, writer and editor, is 
executive editor of THE JOURNAL. 


RayMonp V. McNALLy is a credit and financial executive, writer and lecturer on eco. 
nomics and a director of the Robert Schalkenbach Foundation. 
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